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1). HE cemetery of the London Ne- 
oxy cropolis Company, situated on 
INCA. the line of the South-Western 
S\" Railway, beyond Woking, will 
Kamas! §=6be the means of future great 
benefit. to the metropolis. We have before this 
mentioned the establishment of the cemetery ; 
but would further assist in making its advan- 
tages felt. First, however, a few words as to 
the present position of the all-important Burial 
Question. 

Although changes in. the practice of sepulture 
have been already made, such as will effect 
amelioration in public health, circumstances 
which, from time to time, come to our know- 
ledge—viewed with reference to conclusions 
long since matured and published—show that 
improvement has yet to be promoted in the 
popular apprehension of this great question,— 
towards measures of a. sanitary nature not yet 
in practical operation, and to realise the 
full social and moral. bearings of the subject. 
We are not about to compare all the conclusions 
from Mr. Walker’s long, serviceable, and unre- 
warded labours, or every page of the Report on 
the “Practice of Interment in Towns,” by 
Mr. Chadwick, dated in 1843, with what 
Government has ventured to do, or to require. 
Our main object is rather to examine into the 
capabilities of the Necropolis Company, and of 
their cemetery,—though with reference to the 
most advanced opinions upon the question of 
burials—as to the necessities of London. 

Few things appertaining to custom and habit, 
can be more difficult to regulate than the prac- 
tice of interments,—at least in this country. 
Some of the most. valuable suggestions and 
statistics before us, have been drawn from towns 
on the continent; and as to: the provision of ' 
houses of reception for the dead, and in the | 
prevention of extortionate charges—swelled by | 
useless, if not objectionable forms of ceremonial | 
—the English despotism of prejudice still with- | 
holds measures of sanitary and moral necessity, | 
of which the value: has long been seen in Frank- 
fort, Munich, and other capitals. How much | 
of the idea. of “reverence for the dead ”—sup- 
posed here to prevail, and there to be wanting — 
is purchased at a cost which makes any salutary 
influence impossible, little study of the subject 
is required to tell us ; how much of life-destruc- 
tion and moral degradation has been retained, 
our readers should sadly know. 

All this, to the credit of individuals, and, 
indeed, of recent ministries, has been under- 
stood: by them. Yet, slight allusion to matters 
fresh in recollection, would be required to show 
the difficulty which there is in imposing regula- | 












tions. The Report above referred to, embodies 
the results of laborious researches into every | 
branch of the question ;, and, with the aid of 
later documents, these conclusions should be_ 
obvious to every. educated and observant mind,— 
namely, that the practice of burying in the 
close vicinity of dwellings is inevitably destruc-_| 
tive tothe sanitary welfare of the living; that—| 
inall cemeterics—situation; character of soil, and | 
its drainage ; proportion of earth to each corpse 
Interred ; planting; and the provision of appro- 
priate and beautiful works. of nature and art, 
are each to be. attended to; that the decompo- 
sition of corpses~-though with the minimum 
of injurious exhalation—is. to be promoted 
rather than checked; and that leaden coffins, 
Y graves, brick graves, and “vaults,” or 


oar: should be disused ; that the retention 





‘body before interment, for a long period, 


is fraught with injury to health—especially in 
the single rooms or confined habitations. which 
furnish the bulk of mortality—and in such 
cases, in addition, either occasions. unnecessary 
and dangerous effects mentally upon survivors, or, 
more frequently, is also morally degrading and 
brutalising ; that the customary ceremonial at 
funerals, aud the extortion to which all classes 
are victims, make up. sum of expense which adds 
to or occasions many of the before-mentioned 
evils, and brings ruin upon widows and orphans ; 
whilst, for the object of the verification of the 
fact of death—a thing shown by authenticated 
cases of suspended animation to be required, as 
well as for detection of causes of death in 
certain cases—public receptacles would generally 
present advantages. How far have these con- 
clusions been at this day accepted, and practically 
carried out ? 

If you say that the pestiferous character of 
grave-yard exhalations is universally admitted,— 
and that we waste time by allusion to so trite a 
subject—we remind you that the other day, a 
dignitary of the church, seemingly disposed to 
throw difficulties in the way of the consecration of 
a cemetery, could express his belief that the 
neighbourhood of a grave-yard was rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise,—although, as long ago as 
the year of grace 1848 aforesaid, the shreds of 
argument as to the harmlessness of the effluvia 
had been scattered tothe-winds. If you believe 
that all else is now plain and admitted, certain 
further awkward facts present. themselves. 

The several Acts of Parliament that are in 
force, have not been passed without much of the 
“ tinkering legislation ” which has at last cried 
out within the walls of St. Stephen’s itself, 
for reformation. Mr. T. Baker, of the Burials’ 
Acts Office, in Old Palace-yard ; and Mr. J. J. 
Scott, have each published a work, in which the 
Acts are “consolidated.”* It is liere seen 
that there are some important exceptions speci- 
fied to the operation of the Acts. There are also 
some omissions which will have to: be rectified 
this year. 

The provisions in, or arising out of the Acts, 
which are most important to the community 
(independently of the clauses providing for the 
closure of old burial-grounds, and which take 
effect by Orders in Council), are the Home 
Office “‘ Regulations,” made in pursuance of the 
Act, “ for conducting Interments in Burial- 
grounds provided under the Burial Acts 15 and 
16 Vict. c. 85, and 16 and 17 Vict. c. 134 ;” and 
the “Instructions for Burial Boards in providing 
cemeteries, and making their Arrangements for 
Tnterments,”+ approved by the Secretary of 
State. 

Now, it will be recollected that these excited 
some animadversion ; and we are perhaps not 
going too far to say that they were hailed as 
intolerable interference with the liberty of the 
subject. Yet they were and are rather be- 
hind the conclusions of experience. For, 
in defiance of the conclusions—or rather, 
in deference to popular prejudice—the “Regula- 
tions” recognise the practice of interring more 
than one body in a grave—as in the case of 
families. They allow of the use of vaults, pro- 
vided “‘the corpse be enclosed in an: air-tight 
metallic coffin ;’ though it had been in evidence 
in 1843, that such coffins could not be con- 
sidered as necessarily “ air-tight,” having fre- 
quently to be ¢apped even before leaving the 
house where the death occurred. 





* ** The Laws: relating to Burials in England and Wales, in- 
cluding 15 and 16 Vict..cap. 85; 16 and 17 Vict. cap, 134 ; 17 and 18 
Vict. cap. 87; and 18 and 19 Vict. cap. 79 and cap. 128; with Notes, 
Forms, and Practical Instructions.” By T. Baker, Barrister-at- 
Law. Maxwell. 

** Burials Acts, Metropolitan and Provincial, 1852, 1853, and 1854 ; 
with the Incorporated Clauses from the Cemeterie,’ Clauses Act, 
1847, &c. &. ; and explanatory analytical Abstract of the various 
provisions of the several Statutes. Fifth edition: to which are 
now added, the Burial Acts of 1855, 18 and 19 Vict. cap. 79, and 18 
and 19 Vict. cap,, 128; with an Introductory Abstract of their 
Provisions, and ofthe Alterations effected thereby in the existing 
Lawes relating to Burials.” By James J: Scott, Barrizter-at-Law. 
Kaizht and Co, 

+ Printed-for her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1854. 





Looking through the “ Instructions,” we find 
further inconsistencies, or deference to preju- 
dice; therein, or shown to exist in the Acts. 
Cemeteries are not to be established where 
buildings are in progress or contemplated ; and 
the law requires that a distance of 100 yards 
shall be kept from any existing dwelling-house, 
without: there be the consent of the owner, 
lessee, and occupier. It is surely, then, an 
inconsistency to allow hovses themselves to 
approach ; or for any extra ground taken, to be 
let by the parochial board for_building purposes, 
as is proposed in the case of the cemetery of 
St. Pancras. The “disposition to erect houses 
in the vicinity of ornamental cemeteries ” pre- 
vails amongst those who have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the evidence published, 
of the extraordinary distance to which the 
pollution of the ground may in certain cases be 
extended. Something more stringent would seem 
to be required than the mere advice, toleave “a 
space a few feet or yards in width, aecording to 
the size of the cemetery,” between its “ fence 
and the nearest graves.” The truth is, that the 
sites of some of the cemeteries recently formed 
for metropolitan parishes, are so near to the 
suburks as to be quite opposed to the spirit: of 
the “Instructions.” Again, with reference to 
family graves; whilst the “Instructions ” say 
that “a fundamental principle of interments 
is, that no more than one body be buried in 
any grave at one time,” and state that there are 
towns and districts even in England, where from 
“time immemorial” it has been “ the custom 
never to re-open a grave which has been buried 
in;” whilst it is shown that the placing of 
coffins one over another, greatly prolongs the 
decomposition which is required; and whilst 
the “Instructions” also suggest that burial 
boards might dispose of plots of ground 
for families, with grave spaces to be used 
alternately, according with the system of the 
cemetery at Frankfort,—they feel compelled by 
the: prejudices to which we have referred; to 
permit exceptions in favour of family vaults and 
graves, The Woking Company also are under 
no restriction in this particular, and allow 
several interments in a grave in the case of 
families, as well as the use of brick graves and 
vaults, and of other graves which, being of 
“extra depth,” would seem to be likewise 
contrary to the best opinions. Again, the 
Instructions,” approved by the Secretary of 
State, say, that the use of monuments and flat 
stones covering the grave should be-discouraged, 
—as tending to retard decay for nearly three 
times the period that would be requisite if the 
grave were covered with turf and planted: but 
they equally hesitate to impose any restrictions 
in that particular. The different. proposals 
for removal and reception of the dead, are 
merely referred to in the manner of suggestion. 
Reception-houses were originally contemplated 
by the Woking Company: but an outcry was 
raised by the people of Lambeth ; and, in defer- 
ence to this, a clause stands in the Company’s 
Act, forbidding them to retain any corpse. at 
the London station during longer than twenty- 
four hours. The means which they can afford 
of carrying out what, under proper regula- 
tions, and with efficient structural contrivances, 
would be an important sanitary improvement, 
are therefore limited to the power allowed 
them of transferring bodies to Woking, and 
retaining them there—when desired, by rela- 
tives—till the day of funeral; and this arrange- 
ment has been found to be preferred to the 
retention of the body, even by persons: not 
residing in confined habitations. 

The discrepancy of recognised principles and 
allowed practice is scarcely to be wondered at, 
when we regard the extraordinary nature of the 
case to which restrictions had to be applied. 
It is not only between countries, that customs 
in the rites of sepulture are at. variance :, there 
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are singular differences between the - several 


-parts of the United Kingdom, and even between 
town and town. What would be “customary ” 


in one place, would be but “maimed rites,” 
or the height of impropriety, in other locali- 
ties. Therefore, the moment that legislative 
or governmental restrictions are attempted, 
prejudices are raised, and on the most difficult 
of all subjects. The mode of transit by “the 
silent highway,” or by canal, had advantages 
beyond what are available by railroad communica- 
tion,—efliciently as it may be allowed, this means 
of conveyance is managed by the Necropolis 
Company. Plans for the different vessels and 
carriages were at one time got ready for the 
Board of Health: difficulties, however, pre- 
sented themselves as to reaching one chosen site, 
arising from the crowded state of “the Pool :” 
and still more serious difficulties were perceived 
in the cost of property sufficient for embarking 
places at the river-side, and for the necessary | 
street improvements adjacent,—which would 
have had to be paid for out of increased rates. 

We may state as the result of careful inspec- 
tion of the station at the Westminster-road, and 
of the cemetery itself, together with the arrange- 
ments observed at both places, that we discover 
nothing which does not present an improvement 
upon the system of the London suburban ceme- 
teries, even greater than these were supposed 
to effect upon the older grave-yards. Kvery 
pauper grave is allowed to hold but a single 
corpse during the estimated period of decay ; or, 
rather, no grave can be re-opened “ except 
at the request of the friends of the deceased 
previously interred, for a space of ten years.” 
The charges for the first four of the five or six 
classes of burials as conducted by the company, 
include the grave “in perpetuity.” 

At this juncture, that such advantages are 
available, might indeed be regarded as of smgular 
importance, were the actual condition of London 
understood. In the chief suburban cemeteries, 
specially exempted from the operation of the 
Acts, the practice of _ burial” continues : 
and practices—such as the keeping graves open 
—most injurious to public health, are main- 
tained—as in the Victoria-park Cemetery—(or 
were so, quite recently),—though the sites are 
already, or will shortly be, surrounded by 
houses. At Atmeg pee, the unsuitable cla 
soil is said to crack, and emit vapours whic 
are so offensive, that the letter-cutters on the 
ggg wnt cannot work without precautions. 

t is therefore to be regretted, whilst the 
Acts were made not to impose discontinu- 
ance of burials “in any cemetery established 
under the authority of any Act of Parliament ” 
(16 and 17 Vict. c. 134, s. 5),—the London 
cemeteries referred to being specially named in 
the schedule of the earlier Act (15 and 16 Vict.) — 
that no power of regulating these should have 
been reserved. The omission will, however, be 
rectified: though it is not at present desired to 
close such grounds, or to get the power of prevent- 
ing any burial in them. Indeed, in the case of 
the Victoria-park cemetery, the greater part of 
the ground has not been touched. The over- 
crowding of the other portion can be due 
only to desire of money-getting. However, 
notwithstanding the exemption, the medical 
inspectors attached to the Home Office, charge 
themselves with examination in such cases. 
But, Dr. Sutherland, who attended to the 
London district, has been some time in the 
Crimea; so that as the other inspectors are 
much occupied in the country, it is possible 
that the objectionable state of the London 
omg has continued gs ws than it might have 

one. From a question and answer, on the 11th 
inst. in the House of Commons, it will have been 
seen that two or three of the old intramural 

aveyards are still open.* The sanction of the 

ome Office in those cases appeared to be made 
a matter of necessity, by the still unexplained 
postponement of the opening of the new 
ground for the City. The ground in Holborn, 
attached to St. Andrew’s Church, now really 
closed, had been re-opened by taking advanta 
of the permission to continue the use of the 
eg of the same parish, in Gray’s-inn-lane. 

e continuance of “ pit-burial”’ at the West 

* What is meant by an obscurely-worded order in Council, in 


the Gasette of Tuesday last,—referring to postponement,—we have 
had no opportunity yet of ascertaining. 








Brompton Cemetery was, we believe, an acci- 
dent, arising = of the absence a the — 
inspector ; and it was very promptly put a stop 
rags Besides the s rey ditady referred 
to, the only exceptions to the complete disuse 
of London hurial-gronnda, were in some few cases 
where one burial in each grave is permitted, till 
the space is thus filled; in the case of Trinit 
Church, Brompton, where one burial in eac 
grave is allowed to 1st October, 1859; in the 
case of St. Mark’s Cemetery, Camden-town, to 
be closed on Ist May next; St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, on 24th October next; and All Saints’ 
ground, at Poplar, on 1st May next. There are, 
however, the important exceptions to the cases 
of closed grounds, of “ existing rights,” “‘ private 
vaults,” and private graves ; ” whilst from West 
Hackney, there is “noreturn.” These “ excep- 
tions,” so long as they exist, would justify 
apprehension—in some degree. The removal 
of bodies by relatives to new resting-places, 
practised lately in many cases—as indeed to 
the cemetery at Woking—is considered to be 
highly dangerous, and is to be put a stop to 
during the present session. Mr. Simon, the 
late medical officer to the City of London, in 
1848-9 appeared to report an opposite opinion, 
as to the danger relatively, of the two courses. 
The parishes which now inter in the Necro- 
a at Woking, are those of St. Giles, Blooms- 
ury; St. George, Bloomsbury; St. Luke, 
Chelsea; St. Margaret, Westminster ; St. John, 
Westminster; St. Saviour’s, Southwark; St. 
Olave, Southwark; Bermondsey parish; Chis- 
wick ; and St. Paul and St. Nicholas, Deptford : 
ground has been allotted to St. Anne’s Soho, 
and St. George’s in the East; and arrange- 





—_—— fe 
pretence; and marvel that the vices which 
expression in our art should be cherished eyey 
to the grave. The furniture of our last resting. 
lace should be at least truthful—claiming {, 
be no more than it is. The room we are jnp— 
like others in the building—is well ventilated by 
large panels of perforated zinc; the different 
channels communicating with a tall shaft, ip 
which means of exhaustion are provided. The 
coffins are raised by lifts, worked by a steam. 
engine of six-horse power. There is a princi 
staircase of good architectural character, lighted 
from the top, and a separate staircase for the 
mourners of the pauper class. In the one-pair 
story, two large spaces are appropriated as 
waiting-rooms for the male and female mourners 
of the class last mentioned ; and to these, closets 
and lavatories are provided. Smaller waiting. 
rooms, each with similar conveniences, and 
appropriately furnished, are provided for funerals 
of the “ artizan ” and next superior classes, On 
the top floor, the principal waiting-rooms are two 
for the first-class funeral parties—one on each 
side of the staircase. Each has an adjoining 
apartment for closets and lavatories. The pro. 
vision made in these last particulars may have 
appeared great; but the usual railway-station 
system of separate waiting-rooms (that 1s to say, 
allowing one for ladies) is required, in fact, for 
each funeral party. In this view of the case the 
plan is faulty. ‘The ground taken up is indeed 
quite inadequate,—shelving off, so as to have 
for great part of the — very slight depth. 
The practical effect of the arrangement. is at 
present this :—When the number of funerals in 
one morning is small, different members of a 





ments are in progress with other parishes. No 
difference, we are told, is made in the ceremonial 
between funerals of the better class and those 
of paupers: the latter are what we can speak 
to, and they are performed in a very proper 
manner. The guild of St. Alban, an association 
of lay members of the English Church, having, 
as one of their objects, the systematic perform- 
ance of pious and charitable works, and holding 
the Christian burial of poor Church people to be 
especially incumbent on them, also inter at 
Woking, where a pall and other matters of the 
kind for the common use are carried with the 
corpse. The system of the Necropolis Com- 
pany, we are told, has rendered evident that 
there is a desire, where it can be done, to dis- 
pense with much of the unmeaning frippery of 
the street procession. 

The London station is a building in three, 
stories, the top story being that which is on a 
level with the line of the South-Western Rail- 
way; with which there is a communication 
from the Necropolis Company’s Station, by 
a short branch. Below, there are two entrances 
from the public streets: one from the West- 
minster-bridge-road, by an arch of Norman 
character, in ornamental red brick and tile 
work, and the other from the Cornwall-road. 
The gates, of elaborate workmanship, by Messrs. 
Bailey, like the ironwork elsewhere which plays 
an important part in the effect, are of excellent 
character. The principal gates were exhibited 
in 1851. On passing along the carriage-way, a 
neighbouring slaughter-house is so offensive, 
that it must be productive of some unfounded 
pesretice against the company’s arrangements. 

e principal portion of the lower floor is occu- 
pied by a large room—including also the height 
of the floor above—used for depositing the 
bodies till the time of departure of the train. 
Pause before that black box, made of rough and 
splintered boards, badly nailed together. Ere 
this you have looked on death in some shape, and 
haply.not without awe, and other vague and 
undefinable emotion; and now, not with indiffer- 
ence, or without much self-communing, you 
seem almost to discern the poor form of the 
mortal found drowned, cased in that “narrow 
cell,” whereon you read this inscription chalked 
on the lid— 


“4 Female Unknown.” 


Turn to the coffin of a different class, of 
which the “ornamented plate of inscription, 
ee pair shield handles, and japanned and bur- 





| with the utmost abasement of mockery 


ed nails,”—as usual in this class of “ orna- 
ments ”—seem to conjoin the vanity of show 


yt are too widely separated: as (in the case 
of there being one first-class funeral) across a 
| public staircase. On the other hand, where the 
‘number is greater, for some of the parties there 
‘can be no separate ladies’ room. A very large 
| station, it may be said, would be required, and 
great ee in the fittings: but the want of 
| this, if the Woking Cemetery is to be used as 
| much as we hope it will be, will be attended with 
serious inconvenience. It must be recollected 
_that “separate apartments ” for each party of 
, mourners, are offered in the Company’s prospec- 
‘tuses. Even with the present area of ground, 
‘the arrangement might, we should think, have 
‘been better; and the positions of some of the 
doors of the closets in the second-class rooms 
| are to be altered. A plan having a considerable 
number of small rooms—capable of being thrown 
together on the arrival of larger parties than 
-usual—would be found most suitable. In the 
temporary buildings at Woking, the deficiencies 
referred to are rather greater than in London; 
but there, there are female attendants attached 
to the refreshment department. In other re- 
spects, the arrangements of the London station 
seem unexceptionable,—the moving of the coffins 
and starting of the train being carefully and 
noiselessly conducted. The railway, within the 
terminus (roofed over, on the ridge and valley 
system), is carried by deep girders above the 
carriage-way of entrance, which last receives its 
light from the spaces between the lines, those 
| being filled in with glass slabs. ‘The architec- 
‘ture of the building, next the departure plat 
form,.is expressed in good plain brickwork, with 
arch-headed apertures. A globe gas-light is m 
the centre of each of these—supported in the 
case of the windows by an ornamental ironwork 
standard. The coffins, on reaching the plat- 
form, are placed each in a separate compartment, 
made for the purpose with strong straps to 
ig displacement by the motion of the tram. 

he hearses, fitted with these compartments, 
are of two kinds, differing, however, Véety 
slightly, and are similar externally to the ord 
nary parcels’ van, though with several doors, 
and a more finished appearance. The carriages 
are the ordinary ones, supplied by the South- 
Western Company, which, in regard to the 
second-elass, plastered with advertisements, may 
by some be deemed objectionable. The tram 
proceeds: along the South-Western Railway 
the branch line leading into the rears | which 
we reach in Jess than an hour without ver- 
ing any difference between our journey and on¢ 
by an ordinary train, except that we have made 
no stoppage till we reached the junction. — - 


distance from the Waterloo Station is 243 mules. 





and|We descend: at the station near to the chapel 
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ia the unconsecrated nd, whilst some of 
the coffins are ll = the train which 
had descended the incline, ig drawn on by horses 


to the consecrated ground some distance farther. 


At the cemetery, we find much to interest 
us; and the iculars will afford matter for 
another article. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Bells of the Royal Eachange—The discussion 
on the shject of Bells <li: and closed 
on the 11th ult. Mr. W. L. Baker, Mr. R. C. 
Nicols, Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. Foggo, Mr. Ferrey, 
Mr. Denison, Q.C. and Mr. Varley taking part 
init. The chairman, at the close of it, spoke 
with big ts to the failure of the Royal Ex- 
change bells, over which he had no control. 
They had never succeeded in getting these 
bells in tune. There was a certain scale of 
notes which were intended to play tunes, and 
therefore should have been properly pitched. 
There was no particular necessity to study ex- 
pense, and he had been anxious to get a good 
chime of bells. At Messrs. Mears’s works, he 
found a rude system in operation, which 
appeared inconsistent with anything likely to 
ensure tune. He saw, indeed, that the whole 
matter was traditional; and he therefore sug- 
gested that bells so roughly cast could hardly 
be in tune ; and he further proposed to put the 
series in a row, and by striking, ascertain 
whether the gamut could be produced. This 
trial, however, was declined. The machinery 
for the chimes was made by Mr. Dent, one of 
the most skilful mechanicians in the world; 
but as soon as they began to play, the effect 
was highly disagreeable. In fact, the peal was 
not in tune. Then came a series of suggestions, 
such as. “the hammer strikes too hard;” but 
as Mr. Dent said, it was easy to make it strike 
softer, by merely shortening the lever. The 
architect and the tower were in fault; indeed, 


it was cae A but the bells; but in fact the 


tower contained a large square chamber, with 
four large windows filled with louvres, &c. He 
even Offered to take the louvres away. At last 
it was agreed to take down the bells, and re-cast 
them of a larger size, and with two additional 
bells ; but the new bells failed. It was plain 
that the makers had no rule; yet they pro- 
duced testimonials without number, and en- 
gaged that the bells should be in tune to 
the satisfaction of Mr. Edward Taylor, Gresham 
Professor. At first they insisted that the bells 
were in tune, but Mr. Taylor tested them with 
a violin to show that there could be no possible 
mistake. The bells were chipped, cut and 
altered in every way without success, and he 
(the chairman) never could get people to believe 
that tone was not tune. Mr. Taylor, of Lough- 
borough, re-cast the bells, but without success, 
and he believed the chimes remained a failure. 
a8 - found in an old wenaseet ¢ an illumina- 
on showing a man grindi ells, and he 
believed that the aa fact turned the 
inside of their bells in an accurate form with 
regard to the outside, according to some rule 
now lost. He believed that the same law or 
mathematical process by which he had seen 
Erard set out the top of a harp, might be applied 
to a bell, so as to conduce to its accurate tuning 
i any particular note. He had heard the tra- 
ditional story that the founder of the tenor bell 
of Bow Church never left it, but was always 
or hammering the inside till he got it to 
Ss proper note or pitch of the C of that time. 
he chairman further observed that a letter had 
appeared in the Times stating that the West- 
winater bell could not be got into the clock- 
ower, as Sir Charles Barry had forgotten to 
peivide an access for it. "h was due to Sir 
y arles Barry to state that this was not correct. 
¢ had not orgotten the matter, nor was there 
to, difficulty in it; neither would it cost 3,000/. 
-0 erect a scaffold to raise the bell. The meet- 
oe was aware that the whole of one side of the 
Ower story of the clock-tower facing west, con- 
a of a large arch, which had been filled up 
y brickwork ; the bell would be brought u 
0 the arch, and so much of the brickwor. 
Femoved as might be necessary, and the bell 


— then be raised without any difficulty what- 





The Chairman then adverted to and explained 
some of his remarks made at the opening of the 
session. His observations will be found below 
under another heading, for the sake of reference 
hereafter. 

At a meeting on the 25th ult. a letter 
from Mr. G. G. Scott, in reply to Mr. Tite’s 
previous observations, and the production of 
which had been delayed, was read. This we 
also give é# extenso. M. Viollet le Duc, archi- 
tect, of Paris, was elected honorary and corre- 
sponding member; and a paper, entitled, 
. an Studies in Jerusalem,” was read 
by Mr. G. J. Wigley, associate. 


The Diploma Question.—The Council have come 
to the following resolution on this subject :—‘ That 
the Council: feel that it is as yet premature to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon a subject of so great import- 
ance as the establishment of an examination with 
reference to granting a diploma in architecture. That 
before they could recommend the Institute to under- 
take such a charge, it would be necessary carefully to 
ascertain the opinion of members of the profession 
generally. They moreover feel that the duty which 
has been recently intrusted to the Institute by the 
Legislature, viz. the examination of the candidates for 
the office of district surveyor, will enable them, after 
a sufficient experience of such examinations, to come 
to a sounder judgment than they can at present on 
the subject of the diploma.” It appears to us that 
they have adopted the right course. 


The ensuing Election of Oficers.—Mr. Scoles, the 
senior hon. secretary of the Institute, having expressed 
his intention to retire from that office, the duties of 
which he has fulfilled for many years, the profession 
will be glad to learn that Mr. Digby Wyatt, at the 
request of some of the leading members, has con- 
sented to allow himself to be put in nomination at the 
election in May. The many qualifications of Mr. 
Wyatt, both literary and professional, and the earnest 
and continucusattention which Mr.C.C. Nelson bestows 
upon the affairs of the Institute (devoting to it indeed 
a large portion of his time), give promise of increased 
usefulness and of an active development of the re- 
sources of this body, for promoting the best interests 
of architecture and the profession in general. Mr. 
Seoles has earned the best thanks of the Institute by 
his attention and unfailing urbanity. We have since 
been asked to say that Mr. Papworth has placed him- 
self at the disposal of the body for election to the 
above office. 








GOTHIC OR CLASSIC ? 


Mr. Titx said, at the meeting of the Institute 
to which we have already referred: I am anxious 
to put myself right withreference to someremarks 
which I made in the discussion on the diploma 
question, on the undue preference (in my 
opinion) given to sa lh architecture, and 
which remarks have been somewhat misunder- 
stood. I was an early cultivator of medisval 
architecture: I esteem it very highly, and I 
think I understand it ; but all that { wanted to 
urge was that it was not reascnable to abandon 
the better styles of architecture (for many pur- 
poses) for what I considered the fashion of the 
day. That the study of classical architecture 
is neglected, is proved by the fact that there have 
been no competitors for the architectural medals 
of the Royal Academy, as stated by the Pro- 
fessor in a recent lecture. Now why is that ? 
Surely because the young architects of the day 
are studying medieval church architecture to 
the abandonment of other studies; and I pre- 
sume, therefore, until the Academy can be in- 
duced to give a medal for a design in that style 
we shall have the same result. Such a state of 
things I greatly regret, because classical archi- 
tecture gee us the best and most certain prin- 
ciples of feeling and thought in architecture. 
With regard to medieval architecture, it is true 
we have become good copyists, but our fore- 
fathers did vastly more than this, for they urged 
on their thoughts and inventions,—they went on 
from excellence to excellence, and they often 
obtained it in the search after novelty. Young 
architects should study the principles of things, 
and apply them to expression, utility, and fitness 
in architecture. In the remarks to which I 
have referred, I found fault with the unfitness of 
modern medieval churches for the purposes for 
which they were built. I quoted one which, 
although elegant and beautiful, was anything but 
a Protestant church. I stated, amongst other 
things, that on the south side of i deep 
chancel of that church there was a range of 





sedilia. Now of what Protestant use could they 
be? The rubric says the minister shall “ stan 
on the north side of the altar ;” and even among 
Roman Catholics they are obsolete. Such orna-- 
ments are not only useless but expensive, and 
inconsistent with the — to which the 
churches are applied. Then again I have seem 
lately, in two large squares near ete Fon 
large masses of uilding in which classical archi- 
tecture would have given a better church than 
those which have been built there. I alluds to 
Warwick-square and Chester-square, composed 
of masses of regular Italian buildings; and, 
forming one side of each square, — Gothic 
churches with spires are placed, which appear 
to me incongruous and out of place: and inside 
they are not adapted to those vast congregations. 
which frequent them. That these are the 
opinions of men as well! able to judge as myself, 
is proved by the remark of Mr. Petit, the 
learned ecclesiologist. He says,*—‘ There are 
od reasons why we should rather make the 
est of our old churches, than materially alter 
them or destroy them, to build others in their 
room. The impression they are calculated to 
produce more than compensates for some incon- 
venience in their form or arrangement; but 
there seems no reason why we should ever plan 
or build a new church of an inconvenient form, 
or in any way unsuited to our own manner of 
worship. If, for instance, it is desirable that all 
the congregation should be within sight and 
hearing of the minister, why should a church 


ever be built in which a part of the congregation 


is hidden from him when he performs any part 
of the service in the usual place? And this must 
be the case in every church having aisles which 
terminate at the division between the nave and 
chancel. If we find that galleries are useful and 
convenient, why should we build churches. 
that will not bear galleries, or to which they are 
a disfigurement? If we professedly adopt high- 
pitched roofs as suitable to our climate, why 
should we ever combine them in such a manner 
as to leave a lodgment for snow or rain? There 
may be difference of opinion as to the advantage 
of an unbroken area, or the expediency of 
galleries ; still they serve my purpose in illus- 
strating the proposition I would advance, which 
is, that an architect ought not to abandon a 
convenient arrangement on account of its ugli- 
ness, but rather try to get rid of the ugliness 
without giving up the convenience. If, then, a 
feeling that his first object is to make his build- 
ing fully answer its — purpose, and a deter- 
mination that nothing shall beallowed to interfere 
with this object, be referrible to a spirit of 
utilitarianism, I conceive that so far, at least, an 
architect ought to be a utilitarian.” : 
That is the opinion of a modern ecclesiologist 
of great learning aud judgment ; but I will quote 
also the opinion of Sir Christopher Wren. He 
was called upon to build the City churches, and 
he gives this opinion on the subject.t He 
says,—‘ Churchwardens may be careless in 
speedily repairing drips, but they will usually 
whitewash the church and set up their names, 
but neglect to preserve the roof over their 
heads.” He next proceeds to discuss the 
capacity and dimensions of the proposed new 
churches, and a mode of calculation to deter- 
mine them from the number of inhabitants for 
whom these churches were to be built, which he 
calculated at 400,000, or five times as many as 
were burnt out in the City. The churches, 
therefore, he says, must necessarily be large, 
and if they were built to hold 2,000 persons 
each, the accommodation would fall very short 
of the requisites ; but, he adds, in our reformed 
religion it would seem vain to make a parish 
church larger than that all who are present can 
both hear and see the preacher. The Romanists 
indeed may build larger churches—it is “ee 
if they hear the murmur of the mass and the 
elevation of the host ; but ours should be fitted 
for auditories. He considered it to be hardly 
practicable to make a single room so capacious, 
with pews and galleries, as to hold above 2,000 
ersons, and all to hear the service, and both to 
ear distinctly and see the preacher. He 
endeavoured to effect these objects, he says, in 
building the parish chureh of St. James, West- 
* Vide the Builder, January 26, 1056—Mr. Petit’s address at 


the Architectural Exhibition. 
+ Vide Elmes's ** L'fe of Wrep,” and the “ Parentalia.” 
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minster, which he presumed was the most 
capacious, with these qualifications, that had 
then been built ; and yet at a solemn time when 
the church was much crowded, he could not 
discern from a gallery that 2,000 persons were 
present. 

I was rather more urged to express the 
opinion I did, by not desiring to see classical 
architecture neglected merely in obedience to a 
present fashion. 1 believe that fashion will toa 
certain extent pass: I may be mistaken, but it 
appears to me that the universal application of 
medizeval architecture and forms is an error and 
a great mistake. I simply suggest that as my 
opinion ; and I regret that that which formed so 
important and so necessary a subject of study in 
my early life should be at the present day 
neglected for something which, though beautiful 
in its way, has not so many claims upon our 
attention, and is not so well adapted to our forms 
of religious worship. I have no desire whatever 
in the least to interfere with the views of others ; 
but those who choose to adopt these views 
conscientiously will find in me a man to think 
for myself, am glad to have this public 
opportunity of saying a word upon this matter, 
because by one of our. most emment professors 
of architecture I have been a little misunder- 
stood. I only offer this as a matter of explana- 
tion and not of discussion at the present 
moment. 





Tue following is Mr. Scott’s letter previously 
mentioned :— 

In a society which supposes each of its mem 
bers to hold his own individual opinion, and to 
express them freely as he pleases, it may appear 
unnecessary to notice mere manifestation of 
feelings which every one knows our respected 
friend entertains ; but coming ex cathedrd from 
the chair of our Institute, and from our parlia- 
’ mentary representative, they may, if unanswered, 
appear to acquire more weight than belongs to 
ahem, and be viewed not as the feelings of an 
individual member only, but as those of the 
Institute as a body; im which case it would 
naturally become the duty of those who hold 
contrary opinions to make a formal protest, or 
to separate themselves from the society. 

Mr. Tite contented himself in his address at 
the preceding meeting with a general expression 
of ng that the love of Pointed architecture 
was becoming too exclusive, but with some 
compliments to its favourers on their success as 
compared with their fellow-labourers in France. 
He commences his second series of remarks 
with a somewhat stronger expression of his 
regret, especially that we do not keep ourselves 
to the buildings for which our style is suited. 
Warming as he proceeds, he accuses us of being 
mere blind copyists, incapable of thinking for 
ourselves, and winds up by showing that our 
style is unfit for any purposes at all, unless it 
be for Roman Catholic churches. Now, would 
it not have been better to have acknowledged 
this opinion at the outset? We can readily 
understand that the majority of those who were 
firmly grounded in the old state of things before 
our movement had made much progress, are 
likely to disapprove of what we are doing. It 
is so with every movement, whether m art, 
science, or politics: the movement party are 
invariably ap and opposed by those whose 
prepossession they disturb. It is an understood 
ain and no one wonders at or complains of it. 
Mr. Tite, however, takes a higher ground: he 
admits at first that, in some respects, and .in 
some cases, we are right, and meets us on this 
ground, but.at last winds up by denying that 
we are in the right anywhere, unless it be in 
Roman Catholic churches ! 

I will, however, crave your patience while I 
follow him into particulars. His first complaint 
is that our style is applied “to buildings for 
which Classical architecture is more fitted, such, 
for example, as town halls and markets.” I 
rejoice to hear that there is such cause of com- 
plaint! J have long been complaining that it 
was not applied to such buildings, for which it 
seems to me so eminently adapted.. Where, for 
instance, are finer town halls to be found than 
in the great medieval cities of Germany and 
Flanders ; and where better market houses than 
the Aalles of the Flemish towns? They are only 
too good and tod noble for us; but surely a 


style which produced them, and which has pro- 
duced equally appropriate buildings for the 
humblest purposes of trade and husbandry, will 
not fail in giving such modifications of its nobler 
conceptions as will meet our circumstances, 
whatever they may be. - Only give us the 
chance, and 1 think we can show whether town- 
halls and markets are unsuited to our style. 

Mr. Tite next complains that in building 
churches in towns we do not respect the style 
of the “elegant ” houses adjoining. I sincerely 
wish we could say much for the elegance of our 
town houses! They certainly carry out Lord 
Bacon’s axiom. If they are built fo live in, 
they assuredly are not generally built ¢o look at ; 
though it is the misery of our lot that we are 
hourly compelled to look at them! Be this, 
however, as it may ; it is inherent ona period of 
change that such discordances of style should 
exist. The architects of the seventeenth cen- 
tury did not scruple to build in their own 
Renaissance style because surrounded by Gothic 
buildings : they even patched up the latter in 
their own style. No change would be made in 
pire, were this principle to be admitted. It 
is simply the principle of obstruction, which 
comes ill from the chairman of an institute like 
ours, which professes to aim at progress. 

If, however, our vice-president merely means. 
that we build in our ¢owns churches better 
suited to rural situations, I heartily join with 
him ; but is this his own criticism ? has he not, 
or might he not, have learned it from ourselves ? 
I can refer him to able articles on the subject 
from the pens of leading members of our move- 
ment, in which he will find it impartially dis- 
cussed, and our errors severely exposed. Surely, 
he will hardly venture to say that Gothic archi- 
tecture is suited to the country, but unfit for 
towns !* that it is unsuited to be placed near 
houses 70 or 80 feet ‘high! I confess I have 
never heard want of height quoted as one of 
the defects of Gothic architecture. I do not 
know whether he refers to the church in Gordon- 
square as being unfit for such a position, but if 
he will look out from the side of Hampstead- 
hill, he will find that this alone among all the 
churches of London (St. Paul’s and Westmin- 
ster Abbey only excepted) is seen rising pre- 
dominantly over the house-tops, and is a con- 
— object without the aid. of atower. All 
that keeps us from raising our town churches 
above the “elegant” houses around them is our 
poverty ; a hindrance which would apply equal 
to any style, excepting that a Gothic churc 
wold, be vastly improved if we could afford to 
make it tower above our houses, while an Italian 
church ‘would probably be thrown out of all 
proportion by the operation. Our misfortune 
is independent of our style. We are compelled 
to build town churches with country means, and 
are then laughed at for building country churches 
in our towns. If we had the funds which were 
expended a few years ‘back on someof the worst 
of our “classical” churches, we ‘should not 
dread the proximity of houses ‘70 or 80 feet 
high, nor fear to be accused of building churches 
mm suited to the country. But even if we 
have in some cases deliberately fallen into the 
error (which I think has sometimes occurred), 
that has nothing te do with the style, for no 
one will accuse Gothic architecture of falling 
short of the classical in loftiness. 

Mr. Tite ‘then proceeds to compliment the 
builders of some of the great City warehouses, 
and further on imagmes what some Gothic 
architect would have made of them. Has he 
ever seen the zod/e and almost majestic medixval 
warehouses in some of the ancient German 
cities? A nobler type for bnildings of their 
kind can hardly be conceived : they have rather 
too much roof for modern purposes, but are de- 
signed with a perfect appreciation of their use, 
and obtain their noble aspect solely from the 
simplicity and truthfulness with which their 
uses are provided for. Some of the finest ware- 
houses I have seen in England and Scotland, 
built by persons who never thought about 
building in any style, ‘but simply thought of 
doing well and efficiently what they were about, 
have struck me as having a strong family like- 
ness to these stern and noble structures; and 





* It is an unfortunate admission on the part of our opponents 
that Gothic architecture, while it harmonizes with the works of 
God, clashes so severely with the medern works of man. 











they certainly look better‘than the huge, over. 
corniced, th handsome; fronts in the city of 
London. It is:curious: that while Mr. Tite 
lauds: our City warehouses in the same breath 
m which he .speaks of the: smail. projection in 
French street architecture, as showing that 
their architects lean “to the wants of the place 
and the times,” Mr. Fowler very justly com. 
plains of their enormously projecting cornices 
as reducing, in narrow streets, the sky as seen 
from the street to one-half! He might also have 
animadverted on the frightful danger they 
incur. 

Aiter some very judicious remarks upon 
fitness, and on making a building suitable to its 
en pee sentiments which, by the way, he will 
find admirably enlarged upon by Mr. Pugin in 
several of his works, and laid down as the key- 
note of Gothic as distinguished from modern 
architecture—Mr. Tite returns to churches, 
selecting one which he has seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of a manufacturing town as a beauti- 
ful piece of copying, but as ‘failing in all its 
practical uses. Surely, however, he ‘will not 
-argue that the mistakes of an individual archi- 
tect are to be taken as condemnatory of the 
style he happens to be working in; or what 
style would escape? ‘“ The congregation could 
not ‘hear ;” but is this usually the case with 
Gothic churches? The very reverse is more 
frequently the fact. Nor could'they “ sit with 
comfort ;”’ but surely a seat may be made com- 
fortable or uncomfortable in any style! There 
was “no ventilation ;” but is ‘Gothic architec. 
ture opposed to ventilation? The “warming 
was defective :” surely a few more hot-water 
pipes would not have marred the style! The 
clergyman complained of ‘the reading-desk :” 
what clergyman does not complain of his read- 
ing-desk, whatever be the style? It is said 
that every new incumbent of every church 
wishes to inaugurate himself by moving the 
pulpit: then why not complain of his reading- 
desk? Let him alter it to his mind, and it 
not, I dare say, be less “Gothic” than at pre- 


Edward III.’s time! ‘Indeed, the church is 
so inconvenient, that the people would rather 
stay away than go to it;” but this may be the 
fault of the people and the clergyman as much 
as of the church; yet after allthis, the church 
is “far more beautiful than the architects and 
masons of Edward III.’s time could have maile 
it!!!” Really this is'too complimentary! What! 
more so than Zveter cathedral; than St. 
Stephen’s chapel ; than the west front of York ; 
than all the churches of Lincolnshire, or the 
church of St. Ouen, or the fagade of Rheims? 
If so, 1 do pity the taste’ of those who would 
rather stay away than go to it! I would 
willingly bear a little cold, or sit in an uncom- 
fortable seat, for the luxury of seeing sucha 
building ! 

Now I think I happen to know the church 
alluded to. It is, if t am right, ‘a very nice, 
simply designed church. It is generally (it 1s 
true) m the form of an-old church, but is abso- 
lutely ‘free from slavish copyism: instead of 
being a most accurate and elegant imitation of 
the style of Edward III. it comes home to my 
recollection as a somewhat severely simple 
adaptation of that of Edward I. Instead of 
being far more elegant than the old pe 
could have made it, all little elegancies of wo k- 
manship are carefully eschewed. It is rather 
ascetic than elegant m its character. Instead 
of being a specimen of “ identical copymg, 
and having “no ventilation,” it has the nov 
feature of the clerestory devoted to newly cou- 
structed ventilators in lieu of windows. Its 
seats are unquestionably faulty, as much an ex- 
aggeration of Jowness as the seats of 
years back were of height; and the hot-water 
apparatus (whether or not from being cOl- 
structed as a type of Edward IIT.’s days) does 
not answer. My own impression was, that this 
arose not from the style of the = but 
from the engimeer rt been chary of his 
pipes. There are possibly a few ritual affecta- 
tions about the chancel which would be as well 
modified ; things which ‘usually depend more on 
the fancy of the clergyman than the architect, 
and certainly have poling to do with the style ; 
one thing, ‘however, I observed, which I muce 
liked—a large and cleverly-contrived recess 
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the chancel for the organ, such as I have never 
seen in any church, ancient or modern, and 
which certainly did not strike me as a specimen 


of copying or of “want of all thought.” The 
clergyman, however, not only comp ains of his 
reading-desk, but of his pulpit. “Being made 


. of stone, it is so cold he cannot put his hand 


upon it!” Did this ingenious priest never 
think of the expedient of lining the top with 
cloth or velvet, which is usual even with wood 
pulpits? Surely a pulpit may be made either 
of wood or stone, whatever be the style of the 
church! It is usual to give the clergyman his 
choice, and I generally find them choose stone, 
forgetful of their hands ; and among old pulpits 
I think I have seen more stone or marble ones of 
the Renaissance than of the Medieval periods, 
and Ido not at this moment recollect any of 
the time of Edward III. The last complaint is 
described “as a most enormous mistake :” it is 
that the altar-rail only allows room for twelve 
communicants. It may be better to allow more, 
but if Mr. Tite will look into it at such a time, 
he will find. that it really makes no practical 
difference, or very little, whether the rail be 
long or short, if the rule of the church be car- 
ried out of repeating the words prescribed to 
each communicant, or even to two together. If, 
however, the indecent custom be admitted of 
repeating them only to each “ rail” of commu- 
es admit that time is saved by making 
the rail long, but it is a custom more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Finally, 
however, we come to the “sweeping clause,” 
which condemns all the forms of Gothic archi- 
tecture as suited to the Roman Catholic religion 
and unsuited to our own; and on this ground, 
in Mr. Tite’s sincere opinion, he thinks “the 
architecture which was learnt in Italy was 
much better suited than that now in fashion. 
So we are to go into Italy to learn Protes- 
tantism! The Popes then were sadly mistaken 
when they built St. Peter’s. ittle did 
they think they were erecting the type of 
Protestant architecture. I will not, however, 
follow out the subject: the fallacy of it is too 
obvious. 

One word, however, on the subject of copy- 
‘ism. It-is unquestionably one of the great 
vices of our day, and the more it is run down 
the better; but let us have fair play. Laudari 
a laudato Viro, is what we all desire; and we 
equally rebel against being blamed by those who 
wallow in the same mire with ourselves. Now, 
the classic architects have no kind of excuse 
for their copyism. They have been at work for 
three centuries, and yet too often work like 
schoolboys : not only every detail is most ab- 
jectly copied, but they actually scruple not at 
copying nearly whole buildings at atime! If 
we are copyists, we have learned to be so in 
their offices, where copying is, with some bright 
exceptions, the sum and substance of architec- 
ture. They use xow the very arrangement of 
leaves they find in ancient capitals, excepting 
that they fail of their spirit: even the teiahiata 
and gutte, the symbols of transition from woo 
to stone when the Dorians adopted the materials 
of the Pelasgi, they copy to this day with scru- 
pulous accuracy, and learn with infinite pains 
their — proportions in decimals of minutes ! 
and yet they have the conscience to accuse us 
of copying, becanse while learning and reviving 
the long neglected arts of our native country, 
we do not at once strike out into new develop- 
ments. We have had first to make ourselves 
masters of our grammar, but already we deve- 

Ope more, we copy infinitely less, than they do 
after three centuries of training. I am one of 
those who have been behind the scenes, and 
have been put through all the facings of classi- 
cal practice ; and, while I admire genuine classi- 
cal architecture quite as much as our excellent 
Vice-president (though I think -another -style 
more suitable to ourselves), I know too well the 
Practice of modern classicism not to be fully 
aware that ours, with all its faults, is freedom 
itself compared with the copyism which pre- 
ceded it. Our aim is not go copy but to develope, 
and to render our style the'truthful expression 
of the wants and circumstanees-f:our day.;.and 
to effect this great object will be ‘the constant 
aim of, 

Yours, &c, 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE EAST. 


Tue East, the land of mystery, is now opened 
tous; and, if not too late, we would suggest 


| several subjects of inquiry. 
| The geology of a country should be known 





| 
‘in Order to understand correctly the past and 
ipresent history of a people. We therefore 
| hope some competent person will inform us as 
ito the order of stratification from the Darda- 
/nelles, and on throughout the whole extent of 
ithe Black Sea, and the adjoining portion of 
Asia Minor. The general features are known, 
but we wish for details. The Sea of Marmora, 
with its islands and shores of marble, declares 
the character of its geology in its name: some- 
thing interesting may however be told as to the 
rocks found in contact with the marble beds, as 


have been worked in times past, and are now 
worked. Then, as to the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and the foundations of Constan- 
tinople, how far does the clayslate extend, and 
the limestone beds found at Kulali? We know 
that coal is worked at Erekly, and Murray gives 
rather an odd account of the coal-beds, where he 
states ;—“ The coal-seams vary in inclination, 
the average being at an angle of about 30 deg. 
with the horizon. They crop out over the 
entire field on the sides of the mountain-ridges, 
1,500 to 2,000 feet high, and are much broken 
by faults. No evidence of volcanic action has 
been discovered.” We have put this last para- 
graph in italics. It requires explanation. 
“Seams of coal” at “steep angles” and 
“mountain ridges ” are evidence of “ volcanic 
action,” even without the “faults.” 

The geology of Sinope, Samsoon, and _Trebi- 
zonde may be eorrectly ascertained. We do 
know that much of this coast is oolitic; that 
the peninsula of Sinope is very like our own 
island of Portland, in size, in form, and in 
geology; and we also know that there are 
many traces of volcanic action, basaltic and 
other dykes having ruptured the strata. But 
no map that we have seen represents with any 
degree of accuracy this portion of Asia Minor. 
Spurs and es of mountains, from 3,000 to 
7,000 feet high, can be seen from the deck of a 
vessel, having snow upon them in May, with 
the thermometer at 85 deg. in the shade. There 
is plenty of work for the geologist here. At 
Trebizonde, the celebrated 10,000 came out 
from their wanderings upon the sea. A correct 
knowledge of this country would raise our 
wonder at the marchings of ancient armies, and 
increase our admiration for the generals who 
commanded, and whose commissariat did not 
fail. The naturalist will find that the bees of 
this district continue to collect and store u 
“mad honey,” as in the days when it provi 
fatal to the Greeks. We were told it is honey 
from the wild azalia. Georgia and Circassia 
present mountains, and, no doubt, minerals, we 
know little about. Then there is the Crimea: 
our return transports may bring home samples 


djof the various rocks, and specimens of the 


fossils so abundant in the oolite and chalk. 
We should then have visible evidences of the 
rock cut through in the trenches, and of the 
fatal Crimean mud. The caves of Inkerman 
and the ruins of Sebastopol ean yield tro- 
phies as interesting to science as broken 
muskets, or as disabled cannon are'to national 
glory. Napoleon I. would not hawe neglected 
such hints. Napoleon III. and John Bull may 
probably “‘care for none of these things.” 
What is John in his governing capacity? John 
Bull, the man of science, may think and act 
with more judgment. Pictorial sketches we 
have had,—good and bad,—more than enough : 
we wish now to obtain accurate scientific details. 
These the geologist, the botanist, and concholo- 
gist alone can give. The field is wide, and, for 
the first time in modern history, is fully open. 
At Constantinople, and throughout Asia Minor, 
the architectural student may visit tombs, 
palaces, and mosques, and live: he may study 
at leisure =~ oe of a Sophia a 
may see ‘the eight por columns from the 
Rese Temple Mahe Sun ; and the four 
“green granite” columns from the Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, with other wonders, “too 
numerous to mention.” He will see how said 





Geo. GitBeRT Scorr. columns are bound and braced with copper 


also of the extent to which the marble quarries | w, 


hoops and bars; how said building has given 
way, and shrunk beneath the ponderous dome, 
‘a having cracked and floors sunk. Tur- 

aned, but obsequious Turks will tout for 
“ backshish,” like our own cathedral vergers, 
and offer bits of the glass mosaic to relic- 
hunters; or said Turks will knowingly and cun- 
ningly point to the cross, as it was carved by 
the Christian builders, thinking thereby to draw 
an additional infidel sixpence. We should 
like to know, from one competent to judge, 
what is really the effect of the extenor of 
Santa Sophia: it surely must have some 
features of grandeur. There are also the 
Hippodrome, the aqueduets, the fountains, and 
the palaces,—these latter, huge shams having 
marble steps and marble columns to support 
wooden entablatures and shingle pediments. 
e hope our suggestions may not be too late, . 
but that they may be in time 1o prompt exami- 
nation and inquiry. Specimens of Turkish 
bricks, tiles, and earthenware pipes, as used in 
collecting water for domestic use, will add value 
to an architectural museum. Any account of 
existing Turkish waterworks will be useful ; and 
a sample of water from “ the sweet waters of 
Europe,” for analysis, may serve to throw light 
on the name. 








ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 

In our last volume (XIII. p. 564) will be 
found some particulars of the foundation of the 
School of St. Olave’s and St. John’s, Southwark, 
with a description of the buildings recently 
erected, under the direction of Messrs. Allen, 
Snooke, and Stock, architects. The engraving 
in our present number shows the entrance- 
tower, with the court-room and residence of 
the principal on the left-hand side, and part of 
the classical school, with cloisters under it, on 
the right. 

This valuable school was first instituted by 
Henry Leeke, of St. Olave’s, a brewer, who be- 

ueathed, in 1560, 8/. per annum for that purpose. 
n 1571, a charter of incorporation was obtained 
from Queen Elizabeth, who ordained that it 
should be called “The Free Grammar-school of 
Queen Elizabeth, of the parishioners of the 
parish ‘of St. Olave, in the county of Surrey,” 
and that sixteen men of diseretion, and most 
honest inhabitants in the said parish for the 
time being, should be governors thereof. In 
1579, the churchwar assigned to the 
govermee a field called Horseydowne, now 

orslydown, containing sixteen acres. This 
field m process of time was built over, and 
the leases having expired, the yearly revenue 
derivable therefrom, and from various other 
donations and bequesis, is about 3,400/. 

The old school and masters’ houses stood in 
Churehyard-alley, near St. Olave’s Church, and 
were removed in 1830, to make the approaches 
for Lendon-bridge. A new edifice was then 
erected on the south side of Bermondsey-street, 
but the ground being required for railway ex- 
tension, this also was removed in 1849. 

Considerable difficulty having arisen in select- 
ing a new site, it was not till 1852 that the 
governors were enabled to take possession of 
their chosen spot, and commence operations. 

Themew buildings, situate in Queen Elizabeth- 
street (late Back-street), in the parish of St. 
John, Horslydown, were commenced in April, 
1853, and completed by Mr. Jay, the contractor, 
in November, 1855: the total cost, includi 
fittings, was under 24,000/. The princip 
materials employed are red brick, from Sitting- 
bourne, in Kent, with blue Staffordshire headers 
in diapers, and Hare-hill stone, from Messrs. 
Smith’s quarry, near Leeds, Yorkshire. The 
buildings eomprise a court-room, library and 
offices, large classical and English school, with 
various class-rooms appurtenant to each, two 
residences for the prineipal of each school, and 
porters’ lodges; and or afford accommodation 
for 800 pupils. It be seen on the plan 
that a onal part of ‘the design on the right- , 
hand side has yet to be completed. The letters 
from A to J mark the various staircases. 





Assistant ENGINEER FoR DuBLin.—We have 
received some comments on the recent election of an 
assistant engineer at Dublin. The salary is 2507. 








per annum : there were fifty-two applicants. 
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THE MEDIAVAL REVIVAL 
QUESTION. 

I rEGReET that Mr. Scott should have given 
a somewhat personal tone to his remarks on my 
paper, not because it gives me the slightest 
offence or annoyance,—which I assure you I am 
far from feeling,—but because it seems likely 
to confuse the main question. 

At the same time I will not deny that he is 
justified in the line he has taken. I had in 
some measure rested my case on my own im- 
pressions : he naturally wishes that these should 
not be taken at more than their proper value, 
and accordingly charges me with having changed 
my views, with having preached a virtue which 
I do not practise—namely, patience—and with 
having allowed my opinions to be biassed by 
personal considerations, on which account they 
must be received with caution. Such, I presume, 
is the drift of his argument. 

That my views have changed during the: 
fifteen years, is no more than I admitted. Few 
who have pursued a course of study on ‘any 
subject for that length of time, or who ‘have 
observed what was passing around them, ean 
say that they have not changed their views in 
some respects. I stated, “that when few 
modern Gothic works of merit were in existence, 
I thought the revival possible, and that a careful 
study of ancient’ examples might enable us to 
work in the ancient spirit.” But, after havi 
seen many new Gothic works of great merit, t 
considered that the attempt to revive the style 
would not be successful. As soonas I am gon- 
yinced, by the full success of the ‘Gothic mdve- 
ment, that I am , and that T have mistaken 
@ surmountable difficulty for an i ibility, I 
shall again change my opinion, and@-have great 


satisfaction in confessing it. jodgm ent is 
grounded not upon the dmount * he progress 


already made, Sut upon “he direction it ‘has |; 


taken. It ap to me to tend rather to mere 
pci with medieval types, than te de- 
velopment of medieval prince 


progress 
already made, though very great and most credit- 
able to the energy, talent, and ‘research of those 
who have attained it, I do mot consider to be 
marvellous, nor more than was to be éxpected 
from their exertions. Tt was probable that after 
& long course of Ay eae eee it models, 
some new buildings should a , not only 
correct as to general forms details, but in 
a considerable measure imbued with the spirit 
of their types. Many correct Gothic buil 
have sprung up, and these I onsider as having 
no small degree of merit. Some ‘have eaught 
the spirit of the mediseval period. These I look 
upon as possessed of merit of ‘a very ‘high order ; 
but I cannot recognise any such development of 
medieval architecture as, without losing its 
Gothic character, shall meét the wants, con- 
form to the refinement, and express the spirit 


of the present ; and, ‘in ing for the regards 
cause@t this dbhicice, '¢ pba 


it, not in any want of genius or on the 
part ofour own architects, ‘but in the nature of 
thic architecture itself. 

Mr. Scott, in notici rst publication on 
church architecture. ey xy: anes the 
whole of the book, he seems ‘to it for 

anted that our future churches will be 

thic.” From this your readers would be led 
to infer that I recognised or advocated no other 
style. I find, however, that I said in my 
Ast vol. p. 44, “ The Italian is, perhaps, better 
adapted for a church than Gothic, where it is 
necessary to enclose a wide area under a single 
roof, or to have two tiers of windows on 
account of galleries, or when the front must 
range with modern houses.” I can assure you, 
when I pre 7 paper for the architectural 
exhibition, I quite forgot that T had so poin’ 
referred to the very i ies which I then 
brought before the notice of my hearers. After 
describing some churches of the Italian style, 
in the neighbourhood of Nice, I remarked 
(Vol. I. p. 41), “And even in land there 
are many situations where the horizontal lines 
of the Italian would harmonize better with the 
scenery than the more aspiring forms of Gothic.” 
In Vol. I. p. 211, I observe, “The Roman or 
revived Italian, though grounded on inconsistent 
principles, nevertheless offers some beauties and 
advantages unattainable in other styles, and in 





towns will sometimes harmonise the best with 
surrounding buildings.” In Vol. I. p.- 89, I 
urged strongly, at least strongly enough to call 
down the wrath of the ecclesiologist, what I 
have often urged since, the attempt to form 
a pure and complete round arched style, having 
the character rather of the Italian than the 
Norman. 

The object of my work was not to revive 
Gothic architecture, but to offer such sugges- 
tions as might tend to the improvement of 
Church architecture in general, which I by no 
means considered to be synonymous with Gothic, 
however probable I might think it that Gothic 
or medieval churches alone would be built for 
some time. I could not easily write on Church 
architecture without giving my chief attention 
to the Gothic styles, or dwelling upon their 
beauties ; and if I have given any useful sugges- 
tions to the builder of a Gothic church, | am 
heartily glad of it, and would willingly do so 

ain. If people are determined to build Gothic 
churches, I can only wish them to be as good 
ones as —. 

I hardly think my judgment has been warped 
by any personal feeling against the ecclesio- 
ogi party. They certainly handled my first 
ps on somewhat roughly, but I have since 

no great reason to complain of them. We 
have often met rather as friends than enemies; 
and if we have now and then exchanged a a 3 
or two, I ‘hope it has been without malice. 
have specially to thank them for their review 
of my last work, and their full and fair statement 
of many of the propositions which I most 
wished to ‘bring under discussion; nor do I 
quartel with the strong terms in which, on 
several points, they have expressed their dis- 
approval. & am sure they will take my part 
when I am accused of fickleness or inconsis- 
tency, and will admit that, to the best of their 
parte I have continued pretty steadily 
qualis ab incepto. 

Tt was ‘hardly necessary to bring my friend 
Mr. Winston’s name into the discussion, but I 
may*safely leave him to fight his own battles, if 


‘he thinks it worth his*while ; merely remarki 
that his perfect knowledge of his subject, an 


the care, labour, and study which it has cost 
him, might ‘ justify an occasional demon- 
stration of intolerance on his part, which on 
mine ‘would 'be quite unwarrantable. 

If any ‘itter feelings have influenced my 
judgment, they have heen:caused'by the rvfhiless 
tide ‘of restoration which has swept over our 
anci¢nt moments, and iin so many cases con- 
fused or obliterated the most ‘authentic records 
of their history. 

Mr. Scott assures us of the erithusiasm and 
earnest zeal which exist. among the authors-and 
promoters of the Gothic movement. I most sin- 
cerely rejoice that their devotion has not entailed 
upon them the neeessity oftany ‘heavy sacrifice as 
is their interest, prospects, or reputation. 
They ‘have not been struggling without the 
favour or-enco ment of friends. Thestyle 
which they are labouring to restore to its per- 
fection is that which has been selected for 
neatly every new'church during about a quarter 
of a century, and seems still likely to retain its 

minance. I cannot flatter myself that I 

ve been in any degree instrumengal, as Mr. 

Scott intimates, in urging or assisting them in 
their present course; but if so, I am ‘happy ‘to 
think I have done them mo inh ; and if T 
were te deny them my ‘share o the praise to 
which ¥ are so j ‘entitled, they would 
not feel ‘the loss. inions expressed 
me, @r many more, can shake them from their 
position; nay, whatever may be the actual 
result of their’ labours, whether the re-esta- 
blishment of the Mediseval Gothic as a living 

ressive ‘style, or the introduction of one 
altogether new, they will in any case occup 
a worthy and conspicuous page in the le 
of architecture. They have already achieved 
no ordinary triumph. if they fh 
full attainment of the object they propose 
to themselves, it will be only tet 
it involves an ae Hony*. § T must, at least 
for the present, leave the arguments on the 
main question as they now stand. The imper- 
fection I noticed in geometrical tracery is but 
one of many that cannot be avoided, however 
they may be disguised or modified. Mr. Scott’s 


ail in the, 


book, but which a friend of mine had 





observation, that ‘“‘ No one has had much to do 
with architecture without knowing that little 
mathematical inaccuracies beset him in every 
style, which it is a “ of his art so far to 
abate as to render them inoffensive,” enables 
me to refer you to a proposition I sugzested 
in my “Architectural Notes in France,” and 
which, though I do not lay it down dogmati- 
cally, I think deserves some attention, namely, 
that a refined style requires a design providing 
for the strict mathematical observance of cer- 
tain laws, expressed or understood, even though 
it may admit of inaccuracies in execution 
(p. 47, &c.) ;—in short, that a design should bear 
the test of accuracy instead of requiring the 
assistance or disguise afforded by inaccuracy. I 
do not suppose the proposition to be stated by 
me for the first time, though I do not remember 
to have met with it. Iam sorry it did not suit 
my purpose to practise the patience I have 
= by waiting forty or fifty years longer 
efore expressing my ery I thought, if 
had anything to say, I had better say it at 
once, even at the risk of being premature. 
However, as I am proved to have no patience 
myself, I do not feel justified in trespassing any 
longer on yours. J. L. Perir.* 








THE PROPOSED ROAD ACROSS 
ST. JAMES’S-PARK. 


On the motion of Sir Benjamin Hall, a select 
committee has been appointed to consider the 
best means of communication between those 
parts of the metropolis which lie north of 
St. James’s-park and those parts which lie south 
and south-west thereof, and to report thereon to 
the house. 

The committee consist of the following gen- 
tlemen ;—Sir Benjamin Hall, Lord John Man- 
ners, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Lord Hothani, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Stephenson, Sir John 
Shelley, Mr. Hutchins, Colonel Boldero, Mr. 
Drummond, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Colonel Wilson 
Patten, and Mr. Milnes. 

Amongst the suggestions which have been 
sent to us is one from Messrs. Horner and 
Molesworth, who propose asw#k road under the 
park, and through the ornamental water:— 
“The road,” they say, “would commence in 
Pall-mall, close to St. James’s Palace, and would 
fall with an inclination of 1 in 24, until it 


reached the required depth. Where it crossed 


the Mall (or broad walk), the ornamental water, 
and the Birdcage-walk, it would be arched over: 
in other places it would be an open road, with 
retaining walls at he sides: the tops of the 
retaining walls would ‘be coped with stone, just 
above the level of the:ground, and would havea 
light iron railing ‘fixed to the coping.” 
Sig our own parts we % not sane tannenwe ty 

a calTiage-way across.of any sort. nin: 
the gates at Malberough House, in Pall-mall, 
at Buckingham , ‘and Constitution-hill 
would give all the aecommodation ‘required, and 
cost nothing. : 

The magnificent Mall, extending from the 
Palace-gates to Spring-gardens, is divided by 
ranges of trees into four alleys. Might not one 
of these be dedicated to the public throughout 
the whole line, and a way opened into Pall-m 
at the end of it? The retirement of the palace 
need not be interfered with, while to the public 
the accommodation would be of incalculable 
benefit ; but to make that advantage complete, 
there should be no restriction, as in Hyde-park, 


|against Hackney vehicles. So far as the drive 


is concerned, perhaps there is some reason J 
the prohibition; ‘but in the direct line, the dis 
tinction is insensate ; and, as relates to a grea 
commercial capital, not in the spirit of our free 
constitution. The road in the Regent’s-park, 
where these absurd exceptions are not made, 5 

not the less orderly, . 
The bridge Send roads across St. James s 
PERM ag 


* We have received ‘the following note:—“Sir: I = bor 

duty to corressan error made in my: om. a “ 
. re 

Talluded in it toa church ‘spoken well of wd to be very inferior 
My friend has since told me that, though this was the eore eh 
mistaken as to the churvh he meant. I must,therefore, be 
the statement so far as 1t helps my argument, to which I 
it is inapplicable ; and I should be sorry to say anything roy 
would appear intended to impugn Mr. Peti:’s judgment eaty 
matter not affecting the argument in hand, though we mey 


differ in our judgment on facts as well as on principles. me 
Geo. GILBERT Scott. 
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ark, designed by Mr. Pennethorne, are very 
andsome, and include a large amount of orna- 
mental sculpture ; but we must nevertheless 
continue strongly opposed to the proposed divi- 
sion of the park, and hope the committee will 
elect other means to give the thoroughfare 
required. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ARCHITECTS’ 
REMUNERATION. 


We are informed that a Treasury minute has 
been drawn up to the effect, ‘that in future 8 per 
cent. only is to be paid to the Government archi- 
tects for public bullaings It needs no foresight 
tosee that, should this be the ease, the precedent 
will greedily be adopted by public companies, 
boards, &c. and the position of the architect be 

eatly injured. Some stir should at once'be made 

y the profession to prevent the threatened evil. 
In the greater number of cases, the present 
received commission of 5 per cent. affords but 
bare remuneration for the proper discharge of 
an architect’s duties. The Institute should at 
once move in this matter if the statement be 
found correct, and doubtless will do so. 














THE BARRACK COMPETITION. 


At last we are able officially to make known 
the names of the successful candidates in the Bar- 
rack competition. 114 sets.of designs were sent 
in, namely, eighty-nine for infantry, and twenty- 
five for cavalry; the estimated costs varying 
from 28,0007. to 230,000/. The designs:fill six 
of the committee-rooms at the House of Com- 
mons, and show that many of the competitors 
have taken great pains in the matter. The 
following are the names of the successful can- 
didates :— 

For Infantry. 

1. Mr.:Geo. Morgan. 

2. Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson. 

3. Mr. John Jones. 


For Cavalry. 


1, Messrs. T. H. and M. D. Wyatt. 
2. Mr. Geo. Morgan. 
3. Mr. Wm. Young. 


Mr. Morgan and Mr. Young have worked 
together to some-extent, and it will be seen that 
they have had the good fortune to take three 
of the six premiums. ‘The first on each list will 
of course be employed, when occasion serves, 
to carry out his design. Lord Monck was the 
chairman of the Committee of Selection, and 
peng Donaldson was added tothe committee 

0 assist. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meeting of 22nd ult. the Secretary, Mr. 
Woolrych, read the report, adopted by the committee 
of the whole Board, as to the appointment of officers, 
recommending, as two principal assistant clerks, John 
Pollard and Edwin Cresey, at 8507. per annum each. 
As assistant clerks, Wm. Tyler, at 1757.; C.F. 
Pocock, 120/.; W. P. Andrews, 1007.; James Pafe, 
90/.; and George Edward Link, 80/. per annum. Tn 
the accountant’s department, E. F. Browne at 1807. ; 
Charles Nixon, 1407.; and Henry Edwards, 100/, 
per annum. That Mr. Thomas Lovick, Mr. John 
Grant, and Mr. Edwin ‘Cooper, be appointed assistant 
engineers during the pleasure of the Board, at a 
salary of 850/. each, with an allowance of 50/. per 
annum for travelling expenses respectively. ‘The fol- 
lowing as clerks of works, at ‘three guineas per week 
each, viz. John Douglas, W. Walker, J.J. Lloyd. E. 
Lacy, J. Robinson, and C. Andrews. That the follow- 
ing be draughtsmen, at three guineas per week: W. 
Graves, D. M‘Laughlan, T. Granger, and H. Coffee ; 
at two-and-a-half guineas per week—R. J. Hunter 
and E. D. Hacman. | As engineer’s clerks, W. Con- 

uest, at 1757.; Thomas Graham, 150/.; and H. R. 

erly, at 1007. per annum. As clerks to the ac- 
countaut—principal clerk, Walter Newell, at 2007. ; 
assistant, Henry Hale, at 1507. That Messrs. Smith 
and Son be appointed solicitors during the pleasure of 

the Board.—Some diseussion ensued in reference to a 
Proposal to substitute Mr. Donaldson as an assistant 
engineer instead of Mr. Grant; but the report was 

y adopted by a majority of 21 to 15. 

_ The appointment of a committee of works, to con- 
sist of fifteen members, was moved by Mr. Wright, 
pursuant to notice. It was not intended, he said, to 

€ to such a committee any executive functions, 
ts any of the powers of the Board itself. He wished 
divide the metropolis into ‘about fifteen districts, 





with reference to public works and to this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hunt submitted that they ought not to proceed 
with the improvements of the metropolis in particular 
parts, until they had before them some grand scheme 
for its general improvement, and had recommended 
that scheme for adoption. If the object of the motion 
was to let the public know that the Board was ready 
to receive plans for the general improvement of the 
metropolis, and then to proceed to select that which 
they thought best, he was prepared to support the 
motion of Mr. Wright.—-Mr. Hows objected to hand 
over to such a committee the power which, as was 
implied in the very name of the Board, it ought itself 
alone to exercise—Mr. Turner said it was impossible 
to consider any particular measure of improvement 
per se, till they had before them such schemes as 
might be offered for the improvement of the metro- 
polis as a whole. Mr. Bidgood, Mr. Burslem, Mr. 
Hawkes, Mr. Corrie, Mr. D’Iffanger, Major Lyon, 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Ware, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Carpmell, 
and the president, having also joined in the discussion, 
pro et con. the motion for the appointment of the 
committee was put and carried. 


Re Building Act—On (this) Friday, February 
29th, the Board will take into consideration a report 
from the committee appointed to consider the duties 
of the Board under the Building Act, containing the 
following recommendations :— 


That the application of Mr. Charles Warr to erect in the 
Wandsworth-road certain dwelling-houses and shops 
beyond the general line of frontage be not granted. , 

That the application of Mr. George Needham to construct 
the eaves of four adjoining houses in the. district of 
Hackney, in the manner described in such application, 
be granted. 

That Messrs. J. H. i gt and R. Parkinson be apprised 
that in the opinion of this Board they are continued by 
the Metropolitan Building Act as district surveyors of 
Tottenham and Hornsey, respectively, for the purposes 
of that Act. : 

That the ‘hamlet of ‘Penge be constituted a separate dis- 
trict, for the purposes of ‘the Building Act. 

That the parishes of Plumstead and Eltham be constituted 
a separate district, for the popes of the Building Act. 

That Putney and Roehampton constituted a separate, 

district, for the purposes of the Building Act 


At the Board on Friday, 22nd, it was ordered that; 
the election for the new districts take place on 
Friday, the 7th March. 








THE LEWISHAM DISTRICT-SURVEYORSHIP., 
THE QUEEN v. BapGER. 


AN appeal on the part of Mr. Badger was heard:at' 
the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 23rd ult. ‘to 
quash an order of the justices of Kent, for the re- 
moval of a district-surveyor from his office. The point 
in issue was, whether the justices had exceeded their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge delivered judgment, and said 
the Court was of opinioa, after full consideration, that 
the justices had no jurisdiction in the matter, and that 
the order for removal of the surveyor ought to be 
quashed. 

Lord Campbell’s. opinion was read, but as the 
learned lord’s judgment stood alone, Mr. Justice 
Wightman and Mr. Justice Erle agreeing with Mr. 
Justice Coleridge in their judgment, the order was. 
quashed. 

Mr. Badger will therefore be reinstated. 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 
HOT-WATER PIPES. 


On the 21st ult. Messrs. John Weeks and Co. of 
King’s-road, Chelsea, appeared before Mr. Traill, at 
the Greenwich ‘Police Court, to answer a summons 
taken out against them by Mr. Browne, acting in lieu 
of the district-surveyor, who was the architect for 
the alterations, charging them with having placed 
eertain pipes for the conveyance of hot water nearer 
than 8 inches to the woodwork of the pews of the 
church of St. Paul, Deptford, contrary to sec. 1, 
rule 4, of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 18th and 
19th Vict. eap. 122. 

The defendants acknowledged the fact, but con- 
tended that the provisions of the Act of Parliament 
did not apply in the case, inasmuch as the water to be 
eonveyed through the pipes could not, by any pos- 
sibility, be used at a higher temperature than 212 de- 
grees, and that wood would not char under a tem- 
perature of 500 degrees. 

Mr. Traill said it was not a question as to the 
degree of heat'to be conveyed that the words of the 
Act of Parliament applied to, but the purpose for 
which the pipes were to be used. 

Mr. Browne said'the question had been fully dis- 
cussed before.a committee of the House of Commons, 
and the evidence of Mr. Braidwood went to show 


there was-danger to be apprehended in such cases. | part 


Besides, although there might be no danger from 
water supplied at a heat of 212 degrees, yet the pipes 


might, at some future time, be used as a means of 
conveying dry heat at a much higher temperature. 

Mr. Traill said he had no alternative but to make 
an order on the question, as the point raised called 
upon him to do no other than expunge the words of 
the Act of Parliament. 

The defendants said it was a question of the highest 
importance, and affected nearly every church and 
Caters house in which hot-water pipes were 
used. 

It was ted that the Board of Works might 
be induced to apply to Parliament for an amendment 
of the Act. 





Notice required to Surveyor —On Saturday last, 
Robert Dunger, builder, was summoned by the Dis- 
triet Surveyor of St. Pancras, to Clerkenwell police- 
court, for penalties incurred by commencing alterations 
to two honses without giving proper notice. The 
builder had called at the surveyor’s office, and although 
Sec. 88 was pointed out to him, and the absolute 
necessity that his notice must be in writing, he re- 
fused to give any other than a verbal communication : 
he was accordingly fined, and had to pay the costs in 
both cases. 








THE CONDITION OF THE THAMES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue discussion of Mr. Robinson’s paper was con- 
tinued on the 5th and again on the 12th of February. 

It-was contended, that the health of the inhabit- 
ants should not'be endangered on account of the con- 
flicting claims of the Government and of the Corpo- 
ration to the rights of administration, or of dealing 
with certain powers, by which alone a great benefit 
could be conferred upon or withheld from the metro- 
polis ; for there could be little doubt of the miasmatic 
vapours arising from the impurities held in suspension 
by or deposited ‘upon the mud-banks by the waters of 
the Thames augmenting the spread of disease. It 
was, theréfore, incumbent upon the contending parties 
‘rather'to combine their forces for the execution of 
the works of improvement for the common weal. 

Ague was formerly the prevalent disease; but the 
drainage of the land of the marshy districts near the 


river obliterated ‘that : then -followed 
fevers of various ‘kinds.; but they were diminished or 
prevented by abolishing beneath the houses, 


and by more rigid attention to house sew : then 
came. cholera, the recurrence of whieh would doubt- 
less be in some degree counteracted by ameliorating 
the state of the banks and shoals of the river, to 
whose ‘noxious vapours much of ‘the disease of the 
metropolis must be attributed, when it was considered 
how many millions of gallons of vapour were given 
off per day from the-river alone, It had been: stated 
that the mortality was three times as great on seme 
parts of the coast and on the shores of muddy rivers, 
as in the inland districts; and there could be little 
doubt, that there would be « great accession of 
disease, but for the constant ebb and flow of the tide. 
It was therefore much to be doubted, whether any 
plan by which that incessant change in the water of 
the river would be to some extent arrested, would be 
beneficial to the general health of the-metropolis. 
There could be little doubt also of the advantages 
to be derived from such shore works as would give to 
the bed of the river an uniform capacity. The pro- 
positions of Wren, Rennie, Mylne, Wyatt, Trench, 
Martin, Walker, and Page, all had that object in view, 
and it was most desirable that the Government and 
the City should ‘settle their differences, in order to the 
execution of some definite and comprehensive plan. 
Recurring to the plan proposed in the paper, 
it was contended that the scheme of raising the 
sewage from the mouths of the present.sewers would 
be so expensive ‘as to amount to a probibition, espe- 
cially if such power was provided .as to enable all the 
storm-waters to be raised. Besides, if the sewage 
was all —— to the aes that cena 
D for such a system, portions - 
beth and Westminster would be rendered uninhabit- 
able. 
With reference to an address [by the City soli- 
citor], remarkable not only for the humour and viva- 
city with which the statement had been given, of the 
long and close intercourse between the Corporation 
and the river, and the litigation now induced by the 
pretensions of the Government, but which had even 
raised from his bed the venerable ‘genius of the 
stream, and induced him to unveil his griefs, it was 
doubted whether the confidence had been fally given ; 
whether, in these aa papae® 
taken place in the “cool tranquillity o reve,” 
and under the genial influence of City hospitality, 
Old Father Thames had not made some remonstrance, 
in a tone of complaint, of sundry n on ‘the 
of his old friends; of the utter neglect of the 
grand plan of Sir Christopher Wren ; the entire dis- 
regard of architectural propriety, or of uniformity of 
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-line, exhibited by the warehouses aud wharfs; vast 
shoals and mud banks on all sides; several of the 
bridges in a state of jeopardy; and that dire foe 
* vested interest ” allowed to rise up as a lion in the 
path, barring all improvement, The Corporation had 
only themselves to blame for all this; but as it 
appeared that there was such confidential communi- 
cation between that plain-spoken old gentleman 
Father Thames, and the worthy energetic legal repre- 
sentative of the Corporation, it was to be hoped that, 
henceforth, all good: plans for amelioration would 
receive active support and assistance in the City ;— 
for instance, that concessions would be granted by 
the Corporation to ms desirous of improving 
their water-side premises, merely- on the production 
and approval of their plans, instead of obliging them, 
as at present, to obtain the sanction of their neigh- 
bours, which was virtually a — because 
every man knew that he would be obliged to follow 
the example of his more energetic neighbour, or he 
would soon find his premises at the bottom of a mud 
trap, and out of the reach of the river. 

The complaints against Government interference 
were but too well founded, as was, unfortunately, felt 
by all who had Bills before the House, for any works 
on the banks of the Thames. The Bill might go on 
very smoothly until the third reading, when a sleek 
gentleman made his appearance with an application 
merely for the insertion of a little clause for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the Crown; which meant, that 
all plans should be submitted to, and be approved by, 
‘various heads of “Circumlocution ”’ Offices; the ine- 
vitable result being, that the unlucky wight seeking 
to have his plans approved, wasted his time, and then 
had to pay a good round sum for some imaginary 
right supposed to be conceded to him, for doing some- 
thing which could be of no earthly use to him, or for 
proceeding without let or hindrance to some place 
whither he had no intention of or interest in going. 
Now if he was thus mulcted for the welfare of the 
nation, or the benefit of our sovereign lady the Queen, 
no one would grumble very much ; but when it was 
known that the money so obtained only went to 
fatten “the red-tape worms,” the matter was beyond 
endurance. 








ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 
Sympson v. Lioyp. 


In the Court of Exchequer Jan. 29, Mr. H. T. 
Coie showed cause against a rule for a new trial, 
which had been granted on the ground that the 
verdict which passed for the defendant at the trial at 
Bristol before Mr. Justice Williams was not justified 
by the evidence. It appeared that the plaintiff was 
an attorney, and that he had employed the defendant, 
who was an arehitect, to prepare plans and drawings 
for, and to superintend, the alteration of a house near 
Weston-super-Mare, on which he contemplated an 
expenditure of nearly 3,0007. The works were 
extended over a period of six years, and, on their 
completion, the defendant sent in his bill to the 
plaintiff, who, — he had occasionally com- 
plained of delay on the part of the defendant, did 
not make any direct or serious imputation on him. 
The plaintiff, however, disputed the amount of the 
bill, which was 322/.; and, after some legal pro- 
ceedings, he settled the action through a friend and 
agent, by paying a sum of money which, with past 
payments, amounted to 230/7. With this settlement 
the defendant deemed that his connection with the 
plaintiff ceased ; but the eed then brought this 
action against him, in which he claimed compensation 
from the defendant for alleged neglect of duty as 
architect, and for the delay in the prosecution of 
the works occasioned by the absence of working 
drawings and plans. At the trial the plaintiff suc- 
ceeded in establishing his case to a trifling extent, 
but the jury dis ed the evidence, and, acting on 

rejudice, gave a verdict in favour of the defendant. 

hen the report of the learned judge was read, he 
certified that he thought the verdict ought to have 
been for the plaintiff for nominal damages, but added 
that he could not regret the verdict which the jury 
had given. It was now contended, for the defendant, 
that the jury were justified in the course they had 
taken, as it was clear that the claim of the plaintiff 
was included in the settlement of the defendant’s 
action against him, and that as the jury were the best 
judges of the facts, their finding ought not to be 
disturbed, or, at all events, it could only be so on 
payment of costs. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake and Mr. Karslake, who 
appeared for the plaintiff, were not called upon to 
support their rule, for 

he Chief Baron was of opinion that the report 
of the learned judge was conclusive, and that, the 
jury having taken a wrong view of the evidence, the 
case must be sent down to a second trial, unless the 
defendant would consent to a stet processus, the 
result of which would be that neither party would 


had made out a case, but it was one of a most 
trumpery description, and one which entitled him to 
damages of the smallest, the lowest, the meanest 
amount. A farthing, or any smaller sum by which 
the jury could have signified their contempt for his 
cause. of action, might well have been awarded as 
damages ; but to the verdict, with some amount of 
damages, the plaintiff had made out his title, and the 
jury were not to be allowed to find for the defendant 
in defiance of the law and evidence. It might be 
that the Court would gladly deprive the plaintiff of 
his costs though he might show himself to be en- 
titled to a verdict ; but the Court could not make a 
law for a particular case or allow a jury to do so. 
The judgment of the Court, therefore, was, that the 
rule for a new trial must be made absolute, but 
without costs, as the verdict was so clearly wrong ; 
but the better way for both parties would be that the 
defendant should agree to a stet processus. Judgment 
accordingly. 











COMPETITIONS. 


Darlington Cemetery.—In reply to the advertise- 
ment from the Burial Board, which appeared in our 
columns, thirty-two competitors entered the field, 
some of whom sent eight or ten designs, making a 
total of 252 drawings. These were all hung in the 
Mechanics’ Hall for about a month, when the Board 
selected five designs marked ‘“ Labor et spes,” (two) 
“ Ad rem cum Deo,” “‘ L’esperance,” and “Excelsior” 
(which was also the motto adopted by two other com- 
petitors). After satisfying themselves that the plan 
could be carried out for the estimated amount, the 
Board selected “design No. 1” marked “ Labor et 
spes ;” but have not yet agreed as to the recipient of 
the second premium. The successful competitor is 
Mr. Pritchett. 





Luton Schools.—Sir,—surely the advertisement for 
designs for the new National Schools at Luton, Beds. 
must be intended as a hoax, merely to see whether 
architects are become totally imbecile, as they offer 
no inducement, but charge five shillings for a plan of 
the site to candidates for the honour and mental as 
well manual labour, and the materials required to 
produce these designs. Now, suppose this Committee 
were offered the privilege of sending one ewt. of tea, 
sugar, or raisins, one score pair of boots, one hundred 
tin kettles, or half a hundred straw bonnets, to an 
unknown Committee, and ordered to pay the carriage, 
and five shillings for a printed description of the 
articles required in competition, what would they 
think of the sanity of the advertisers ? 

An ARCHITECT. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


At a Court of Common Council, heid in the City on 
the 21st ult. the chairman of the City improvements 
committee brought up the report upon the reference to 
consider of the appropriation of the site of the Fleet 
prison and other vacant ground belonging to the City. 
Tt stated that the committee were of opinion that no 
steps should be taken for the appropriation of the site of 
the late Fleet prison until it be determined whether 
anything is to be done respecting the removal of New- 
gate-market, and the arrangement of the markets of 
the City generally ; and whether any alterations are 
likely to be made with respect to the Central Criminal 
Court and the gaol of Newgate, so that the site might 
remain available for any great and comprehensive 
improvements which may hereafter be agreed upon. 
After some discussion, the report was agreed to. A 
report by the City Lands Committee, on the construc- 
tion of new City law-courts, was then considered. 
This report, after some preliminary explanation and 
detail, recommended that the offices lately used for the 
transaction of the Bridge House business and the 
Guildhall kitchen, with the adjoining offices, should be 
converted into new courts, agreeably to plans accom- 
panying the report, and at an estimated expense of 
7,5002., and that in the mean time no expense should 
be incurred in making alterations in the existing 
courts of law. In the course of the discussion which 
ensued, Mr. Bunning, the City architect, stated that 
adequate arrangements for the accommodation of 
attorneys would be made in the law courts, and that 
the crypt under the hall would undergo no defacement 
or injury by being used for the purposes of a kitchen 
two or three days in the year, especially as the cook- 
ing apparatus by gas might be adopted. This report 
also was agreed to. A voluminous report on Black- 
friars Bridge repairs was then made by the Bridge 
House estates committee, detailing the enormous sums 
of money expended in repairing Blackfriars Bridge from 
time to time, and recommending that the unsightly 
water-ways under the fifth and sixth arches of Black- 





| 


friars Bridge, and the dolphin piles and booms con- 
nected therewith should be removed, and that in lieu 


get his costs. There was no doubt that the plaintiff | thereof iron ribs should be placed under these arches as 








shown by the model accompanying the report, at the 
estimated expense of 17,000/. This report wag 
ordered to be printed. 








Potices of Books. 


The Food of London. By Gxorce Dopp, 
author of “British Manufactures,” &. 
London: Longman and Co. 1856. 

THE supply of food to a great city is, indeed, 

amongst the most seunaliihs of coal pheno. 

mena,—full of instruction on all sides. And, 
perhaps, the most wonderful of all its charac. 
teristics, at least so far as regards the supply of 
food to London, is the fact, that there is no orga- 
nised commissariat—no individual responsibility, 

—that, in fact, “nobody does it.” Yet there are 

nine hundred millions of daily rations annually 

es and by never failing daily, weekly, or 
other periodical instalments, within the bounds 
of our immense metropolis! Here is a grinding. 

mill, of two-million-and-a-half jaw-power, ever 

at work, and grist ever going into its hoppers 

and grinders! Not only, indeed, is abundance 
rovided, even while hundreds may be perishing 
rom want of the means to purchase it; but, as 

Mr. Dodd remarks, the rations are so infinitely 

varied as to meet every caprice of taste; and if 

a gourmand or an epicure only wish, once or 

twice perhaps, for “a dish of peacocks’ brains, 

or of stewed humming-birds, or dove’s hearts,” 
doubtless, if his pockets be well lined, “ his 
taste will be gratified : it will simply be a ques- 
tion of price.” That London is better supplied 
without a compissary-general’s department than 
with one who can doubt? Yet how differently 
such matters are managed in Paris! Whata 
heavy responsibility rests on the shoulders of 
the authorities and the Government. there, 
even because of. a very partial and limited 
intermeddling with the City’s supply. But 
probably . the poor of Paris reap some 
immediate benefit thereby, which those of 
London lose in consequence of the want of 
some such ruling power. The London poor 
were lately made to pay nearly. double price for 
sugar to their tea and coffee for a time, simply 
in consequence of certain selfish, greedy, and 
over-reaching. speculations on a great, scale 
amongst the London merchants. Perhaps it 
would have been well for the London poor had 
the speculators been compelled by some over- 
ruling and despotic authority to disgorge their 
ill-gotten gains, or rather, had they been pre- 
vented from reaping so illegitimate and iniqu- 
tous a harvest. Yet we should not like to see 
much intermeddling with the food supply of the 
people for all that. Our own present freedom 
of trade, however, or want of interference with 
its regular routine, did not always exist. In 
times of old, the corporation of London not un- 
frequently thrust in a charitable and kindly 
hand between the poor and their necessities or 
their oppressors. Thus Stow tells us of two 
very bad seasons in succession, 1392 and 1393, 
when the people sickened by eating. nuts an 
apples, wanting better food, and when the 
mayor and aldermen advanced corn at very low 
prices to the poor. Again he tells us that the 
pillory and a pair of stocks upon it at the cage 
on Cornhill was ‘‘for the punishment of bakers 
offending in the assize of Soual, and for millers 
stealing of corn at the mills.” Some such 
implements for behoof of our modern adultera- 
tors, not only in the baking line, but in hundreds 
of other branches of business connected with 
the food supply of the metropolis, might have 

a wholesome effect on scoundrels, as well as on 

their victims, even now. 


Mr. Dodd’s volume is a very elaborate one, 
and full of research, as regards both the ancient 
and the modern supply of food to London. 
Much of it, however, unavoidably, relates to 
the metropolis: only by inference, aud more 
properly belongs to the subject of the food of 
England, or of Britain, or the British lie 
The author ‘is chary, and most properly 50, 0 
presenting general or aggregate calculations * 
to slump quantities, or costs, in the matter 0 
supply. Indeed, it must be very difficult, " 
nearly impossible, correctly to estimate Ae 
total supply of almost any one single arti e 
derived from every particular source. Accord 





ingly, he more frequently gives us exact details 
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of the sale of certain special markets, or of 
the conveyance by certain particular routes or 
railways, leaving us rather to infer the pro- 
bable sum-total, than to be guided by any 
given figures. Thus we are informed, that 
“the quantity of milk now brought to London 
by rail, is prodigious, chiefly by the Eastern 
Counties Company: in 1854, the conveyance 
of this company exceeded three millions of 
quarts.” Again; — “the seven railway com- 
panies brought nearly 1,200,000 head of live 
stock to the metropolis, in 1853 :” — “in the 
year 1854, nearly 12,000 coal-laden_ ships 
arrived, bringing 3,400,000 tons of coal; and 
as the railways brought nearly 1,000,000 tons 
more, the figures show how extensively large 
was the aggregate quantity.” In the first half 
of 1855, the South-Eastern Railway brought 
up 16,000 sacks of wheat, together with 21,000 
sacks of flour; but some of the other lines far 
exceed this limit. Vessels from foreign ports, 
too, frequently bring enormous cargoes of 
2,000 or 3,000 quarters at a time. There are 
2,500 bakers’ shops in the metropolis at present, 
all “doing” a greater or lesser number of 
“sacks ” a week, — say from ten to twenty, as 
frequently advertised. A round guess has been 
made that London disposes annually of 700 to 
800 tons of mere watercress, or fifteen millions 
of bunches of that wholesome little article. 
In assisting towards the washing down of 
the more solid provender, one firm alone, 
Messrs. Truman, the brewers, are said to 
possess four vats that will contain 80,000 gallons 
each, and store vats, altogether, for 3,500,000 
gallons. The store in spring at one of these 
vast establishments, has even reached 4,000,000 
gallons. The author gives a list of fifteen of 
the principal brewers of London. ‘ Some com- 
puters,” he observes, “have guessed that there 
are 1,200,000 barrels of beer and ale consumed 
in London annually; while another computer 
has set down 2,000,000 barrels as the probable 
quantity brewed in London; and a third has 
named about a.thousand million tumblers’ as a 
probable quantity,—estimates but little accor- 
dant, and tending to show how difficult it is to 
arrive at correct results on such a subject. If, 
as there seems not much doubt, the two great 
breweries send forth 50,000 gallons per day 
each, the magnitude of the trade is rendered 
sufficiently apparent.” 

In the estimations of a careful and discreet 
writer such as this, one cannot but confide with 
much more surety and satisfaction than in. the 
slap-dash of more daring and effective authors. 
In all the 524 pages of Mr. Dodd’s volume, the 
interest never flags; and the abundance of 
research makes itself obvious in every page. 
The portion of his work devoted to old London 
usages, in respect to food and drink, to “ meals,” 
and manners, and to social life in general, is 
particularly interesting, and replete with sub- 
stantial ‘“ entertainment,” — “for man” at 
least, though not for “ beasts.” The question 
of food for the body is made to supply food for 
the mind. 





VARIORUM. 


Mr. Trps’s “ Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art,” for 1855-6, has been issued by Bogue, 
of Fleet-street. It is illustrated with a won- 
derfully good likeness of Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison, and is really a most useful and in- 
teresting publication, in which all the more im- 
portant facts (and theories too, occasionally) in 
science and in art that have been elicited in the 
course of the past year are recorded in moderate 
compass and in a get-at-able form. All who 
peruse it will derive refreshing and pleasant 
reminiscences of the progress of science and 
art throughout the year: even the facts one has 
aided in contributing to the store acquire a new 
interest when thus seen ranged in their new 
rank and file, and stored away in an easily 
available shape, for future reference——Under 
~ title of “Chamouni and Mont Blanc ” (pub- 

shed by Cornish, High Holborn), Mr. Eustace 
derson gives a pleasant account of his ascent 

of the monarch of mountains, on the 15th of 
August, 1855,—an ascent described in the 
journals at the time. Mr. Anderson condemns 
the present system pursued as to guides, which 
prevents travellers having the assistance of those 
m whom they have confidence, unless it happens 


to be “their turn” on the roil———Hardwicke’s 
Shilling City Guide” is a pocket directory, 
containing a list of public companies, assurance 
offices, and a variety of useful information —— 
Mr. Fairbairn’s new book, ‘“ Useful Information 
for Engineers” (Longman and Co.) is certainly 
not misnamed. It will have our attention at 
greater length before long. 








HHiscellanea. 


Intuminatine CaNDLES.—Your correspondent— 
** Deborah H.”-—may illuminate her candles, of 
whatever kind they may be, by dissolving a lump of 
spermaceti of the size of a filbert in 1 ounce of recti- 
fied ether ; then adding 5 ounces of spirits of wine, 
and using the mixture as the menstruum for her 
colours. Mineral pigments should be avoided as 
much as possible; and with the softer varicties of 
composites, one colour should be allowed to dry per- 
fectly before another is laid on near it, otherwise 
sharp outlines will be unknown, and the whole will 
present the attractive appearance best expressed by 
the word smudgey.—W. L. S. 

Raitway CoMPETITION AND CHEAP Fares.—In 
course of the apparently reckless and ruinous compe- 
tition which has been going on of late between the 
Great Northern and the North-Western Railway 
Companies, a result has even here been realized which 
fully confirms the truth of what we have so often 
urged as to the profit of comparatively low fares when 
contrasted with high, although in the present instance 
such confirmation could hardly have been anticipated, 
and indeed could scarcely be expected long to hold good. 
From Doncaster to London, previously to the present 
competition, the average weekly passenger traffic 
yielded about 607. drawn from 40 passengers. During 
the first week of the cheap trains, the sum realized 
(from 556 passengers) was 104/. 2s.; and although, 
doubtless, a rush might be expected at the outset 
which would not be very likely to continue for any 
length of time, nevertheless, at the close of last week, 
the receipts at the same station for the up-trains 
during the week amounted to no less than 1467. 17s. 
derived from 775 passengers. An agreement to refer 
the dispute back to Mr. Gladstone has probably put 
an end to the present competition; but it ought 
to teach every railway company a lesson in the science 
of profit and loss. 

THE SoutH-STAFFORD WATERWORKS.—The turn- 
ing of the first sod of these works at Lichfield by Lord 
Ward, took place on Friday in last week. The dis- 
trict which this company proposes to supply with 
water, extends from Walsall on the north to Dudley 
and Rowley Regis on the south, and from Westbrom- 
wich on the east to Bilston and Sedgley on the west. 
It includes, besides the towns above named, Lichfield, 
Wednesbury, Darleston, Willenhall (if not supplied by 
the Wolverhampton Waterworks Company), Tipton, 


upwards of a quarter of a million of souls. It is pro- 
posed in the first instance to make provision for a 
daily supply of four million gallons, which will be col- 
lected at Lichfield in a reservoir capable of holding 
sixty million gallons, and pumped up from thence to 
a reservoir of similar capacity at the Moat Hill, near 
Walsall, from which it will flow by gravitation to 
reservoirs at Wednesbury and Dudley, for the supply 
of the district, the pipes to be laid alongside the South 
Staffordshire Railway. The contract for the construc- 
tion of the reservoirs at Lichfield and Walsall was an- 
nounced to have been taken at the half-yearly meeting 
held in September last, and although some delay 
occurred, the contractors engage to complete the 
works in the course of the present year. 

Tue Inon TraDE.—The ironfounders in Glasgow 
number about fifty,and we observe that another has just 
opened in St. James’-street, Paisley-road. Within 
twenty miles of Glasgow there are also’ about as 
many more; so that the consumption of pig iron in 
this neighbourhood is now upon a very extensive 
scale, particularly for the production of castings for 
railways, gas and water works, buildings and bridges. 
Mr. Mickle, of Willington, has obtained a patent 
for the economising of fuel in iron smelting by the 
dry distillation of coal, and the use of coke and gas 
in the blast furnace as fuel, causing, it is said, a much 
larger production of iron, of improved quality, with an 
average saving of 7s. to 15s. per ton of pig metal. 
Mr. E. Ripley, of Troy (U.S.), has taken out a patent 
for a method of casting metals, which consists in a 
peculiar arrangement for quickly withdrawing the air 
from the mould, so as to insure a better filling up of 
the same.——Mr. A. Warner, of New Broad-street, 
has taken out a patent for combining sheet-irou or 
steel with sheet-lead, zinc, tin, copper, or their alloys. 
Any two sheets to be combined have a coating of sol- 
dering material placed between them, and they are 
subjected to heat while pressed in a flat state until 











completely united. 


and Oldbury, containing an aggregate population of | 


ARCHITECTURAL INstITUTE oF ScoTLAND.—The 
Architectural Institute met. on Monday, the 18th; 
Mr. P. Wilson, architect, presiding. A paper was 
read by Mr. T. .Davies, on: the relative merits of 
wrought and cast-iron, as applied to beams for build- 
ing purposes. Mr. Davies then entered into calcula- 
tions of the strength of different sections of cast-iron 
beams; the result of which was, he considered; for 
general purposes, the most eligible section of beam is 
that havivg'a web from 4 to 4 of the sectional area, 
and flanges from 3} to 1, or 3 to 1. The paper was 
illustrated by a series of tables and dia s. It was 
agreed that the Institute should consider about being 
at the expense of further experiments on the subject, 
which Mr. Davies consented to superintend. Mr. 
Juhn Murray, advocate, then read a paper on “ The 
Laying-out of Open Spaces in Towns.” Mr. Murray, 
after discussing the subject generally, stated as his 
opinion that while large spaces like West Princes- 
street-gardens and Queen-street-gardens, were most 
advantageously enclosed and laid out, at other places, 
where there was no great extent of ground—such as 
the spaces at Nicolson-square, and at the crossing of 
Walkes-street and Melville-street—there ought to be 
no enclosure, but the open space laid down with stone 
pavement.— Edinburgh Post. 

ArcuiTects’ Bitis.—At the Cardiff County Court, 
in course of last week, an action was brought by Mr. 
George Chittenden, architect, against Mr. V. W. 
Pritchard, a gentleman resident at Crofta, near Llan- 
trissent, for payment of 117. 18s. for attendances and 
advice respecting a dispute between the defendant and 
his builder, Mr. Waller, of Cardiff, and for making 
certain drawings for additions and alterations to his 
house at Crofta. The sum of three guineas had been 
paid into court by defendant. In course of the evi- 
dence led, it was proved to the satisfaction of the 
judge, by the evidence of the plaintiff himself, that 
he delivered the ground-plan in dispute to the de- 
fendant personally, pointing out to him afterwards, 
on his asking plaintiff for the one-pair plan, dotted 
lines on the ground-plan, which indicated what de- 
fendant required. In respect to this ground-plan, 
defendant denied, on oath, that he ever either in- 
structed or received any such plan or drawings of 
any description, from plaintiff, although he admitted 
that he had consulted him, and for the advice given 
had paid in the three guineas lodged in court as 
adequate compensation. The judge expressed his 
dissatisfaction with certain portions of the defendant’s 
evidence on the one hand, and his favourable im- 
pression of the plaintiff’s on the other, and at once 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff. 


Tue SceipruraL Mustum.—The project for the 
establishment of a Gallery of Scriptural Illustration, 
with the view of awakening an interest in the study 
of the Scriptures, and collecting materials for their 
elucidation, and for the confirmation of their historical 
accuracy, is assuming a definite form. Rules and 
regulations have been printed, and the promoters 
meet at the rooms of the Palestine Archeological 
Association, in Hart-street, Bloomsbury, where the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards receives communications and con- 
tributions. Amongst the subjects embraced in the 
collection, are Landscape Scenery of Palestine, Models 
of Jerusalem, &c. Sacred and Domestic Antiquities of 
the Israclites, Assyrians, Egyptians, &c. &. A 
scheme of lectures will also be organized in connec- 
tion with the Institution. 

SanitaRw Progress at Croypon. — From 
printed mortality tables, &c. for the parish of Croy- 
don, for the years ending December 31, from 1848 
to 1855 inclusive, it appears that a large proportion 
of the zymotic class of diseases, occurring at Croy- 
don, prevail in those districts without drainage or 
water supply. The total number of deaths from all 
causes last year was 508, which is less by 112 than 
would have occurred at the average rate of mortality 
per annum for the last seven years, allowing for in- 
crease of population. The births for the year were 
747. The total number, of houses in the parish is 
now 4,287. Of this number there are in the special 
district 3,296; and of these supplied with water, 
2,046,; showing still without water supply 1,250; 
and probably 200 or 300 above that number in the 
speeial district unconnected with the drains. Notices 
a 178 new houses were received and approved in 

55. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—In the report 
last week, the printers turned Mr. Theodore Phyfers, 
the sculptor of the pleasing group called “ The 
Heavenly Chorus,” into Mr. Phyggen. We gladly 
correct the error, and add that the same artist exhi- 
bited some wood-carving deserving notice. 

LonDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Socrety.—A meeting of this Society was held at the 
French Gallery, Pall-mall, on Tuesday evening last, 
Mr. Beresford og il ere when several interest- 
ing papers were read, of which we will give some 
partic next week. The meeting was well at» 
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Rewscs «at Bow.—On the 6th of February, as 
some workmen were excavating at Mr. Hemming’s 
Iron Church and House Manufactory, Bow, they 
strack: against. a large stone, which proved to be the 
eover of a coffin of the same material cut ont: of the 
solid. On opening it the skeleton was found quite 
ages and,. from the size of the bones, appeared. to 

e: that of a largely-proportioned man. The arm- 
bones: were crossed, and the whole in good. preserva- 
tion. The coffin was found in a firm but moist 
loamy soil some 4 feet below the surface, and lay due 
east and west, the head of the skeleton being towards 
the west. In close proximity an urn was dug out : 
this: contained several small bones, and was of a dark 
grey pottery, with a diameter at the base of between 
4and 5 inches. Its original shape could not be made 
out, as. the workman’s tools had broken it in pieces. 
A smaller urn or vase of red pottery was likewise dis- 
covered. This was much mutilated, but,. from the 
remains, appears to have been very elegantly fashioned 
in the bowl, with. an attenuated neck and @ curved 
handle: leading from the top rim to the body of the 
uro.. The ground in which these remains of another 
age were found was for many years the fair-field,. and 
at one time I believe the site of a monastery. The 
coffin and urns themselves would, however, appear to 
belong to the time of the Romans.—Joun NicHoL.s. 

Tarpertab Hore on Site or NATIONAL GALLERY. 
—It is reported that the bill for an Act to establish 
at Charing-cross a gigantic English hotel is in a 
fair way of being passed. The proposed capital for 
it is 1,000,0007. At first sight it certainly seems 
rather a wild notion to buy the National Gallery ; 
but we have no reliable information on the subject. 


Axcuirects’ BENEVOLENT Society.—The annual 
general meeting of this excellent society will be held 
in the rooms of the Institute of Architects, Grosvenor- 
street, on Wednesday, the 12th of March, to elect 
officers and council for the year, and for the general 
purposes of the society. It is hoped there will be a 
good muster. The subscribers propose dining together 
afterwards, 

Free at Leeps InpustriaL ScHoors.—With 
reference to this occurrence, the architects, Messrs. 
Perkins and Backhouse, wish us to say, that “ the 
origin of the fire is a mystery, for it had no connec- 
tion whatever with any hot-air flue by which the 
building is warmed.” It commenced in the foul-air 
extraction-flne, under the raised desks, the platform 
of which has perforated risers for the exit of the air. 
The warm-air flues and the extraction-flues for venti- 
lation have no connection whatever. The damage 
done by the fire is not very serious. 


Faut oF A STAIRCASE AT CHELMSFORD.—At the 
Shire Hall, Chelmsford, on Thursday in last week, 
while a crowd of persons were collected on the stone 
staircase leading to the petty sessions room, the stair- 
ease fell, carrying those on it down to the flight of 
stairs below, where one person was killed, and several 
were severely injured. 

CAREY-STREET IMPROVEMENTS.—I notice a move- 
ment being made with these anxiously-looked-for and 
much-required improvements, purposing to carry them 
out according to the plan in the Sixth Report of the 
Office of Works, 7. ¢. connecting the Strand with the 
west end of Cheapside, proceeding at once with that 
portion between Carey-street and Fetter-lane. I there- 
fore suggest that levelling the street should be made 
a principal feature, in order that so noble,a thorough- 
fare as is contemplated may not be otherwise deterio- 
rated, as in the case of common streets ; to facilitate 
which, I propose a simple plan, viz. that every pro- 
prietor of the several buildings on the line of street 
should contribute to the work proportionately, either 
by labour under proper direction or by the value 
thereof. If adopted, it will be of great public benefit 
in preventing accidents, as well as materially adding 


Discovery at Moyse’s Hatt, Bury Sr. Ep- 
MUND’s.—An. archeological discovery, of some: local 
interest, has been made at. Moyse’s Hall, now occu- 
pied as the police-station. The question as to the 
connection of the eastern side of the adjoming inn 
with the western division of Moyse’s Hall, has been 
settled by the discovery just made of the original 
staircase to the upper floor in the first arch between 
the western and middle alleys, with its perfect well, 
lighted by two small apertures, one pointed and the 
other square, and having a doorway into each alley. 
It is the intention of the authorities, it appears, to 
preserve this curious staircase, to remove the white- 
wash from the masonry, and to clear away such 
obstructions to the view of the whole erypt as can be 
removed without inconvenience. 

Stac, as TO CasTING AND ANNEALING.—The 
liquid slag is conveyed to the casting-table, or mould, 
similar to metal casting, poured out, and immediately 
a heavy polished iron roller is passed over the whole 
surface: the roller rests on two edges, or grooves, 
equal in height to the intended thickness of the slab 
or tile, so as to spread out the mass into an equable 
sheet, and gives a flattened form to a shapeless yield- 
ing mass. The quantity of slag cast at once depends 
on the size of the table: as soon as the slag has 
solidified, the door of the annealing oven is opened, 
and the slab, or tile of slag, is thrust from the table 
into the oven. The ovens are very deep, so as to 
allow several slabs to lie in them edge to edge; and 
the oven is closed up very tightly when full, the heat 
allowed to decline gradually, so that by slow cooling 
the slag is annealed. On the floor of the building a 
railway is laid, along which the casting-table is 
wheeled from one oven to another, as it is necessary 
that the table should be placed close to the oven into 
which the slab is removed for annealing so soon as 
solidified. It will clearly be seen that this manu- 
facture much resembles that of plate-glass, but does 
not require, in every stage, so much care, experience, 
and attention as to colour, freedom from specks, veins, 
wrinkles, mist, or cloudiness, but simply the manual 
labour of casting, rolling, or pressing into iron moulds 
of any form or shape, and annealing. As regards 
the simple manufacture of slag, after reading the 
evidence of Mr. Davison, of the Dowlais Ironworks, 
and others, and witnessing the samples produced at 
Dr. Smith’s lecture, and the manufacture of the thin 
slabs, to represent slate, by Messrs. Chance and Co. 
who can doubt the practicability of the manufacture 
becoming general P—W. G. E. 

Rattway Servants.—It appears from a return 
just published, that on the 30th June, 1855, the fol- 
lowing persons were employed on the railways of the 
United Kingdom then open for trafile :—viz. 204 
secretaries and managers, 33 treasurers, 140 engineers, 
356 superintendents, 193 storekeepers, 181 accoun- 
tants and cashiers, 823 inspectors or timekeepers, 
2,183 masters of stations, $22 ticket-collectors, 153 
draughtsmen, 7,732 clerks, 1,132 foremen, 3,157 
engine-drivers, 3,488 deputy-drivers or firemen, 3,237 
guards or breaksmen, 21,247 artificers, 2,836 switch- 
men, 2,470 gatekeepers, 1,622 policemen, 14,498 
porters, 7,172 platelayers, 22,449 labourers, and 
2,324 miscellaneous adjuncts. This makes: a grand 
total of 97,952 against 90,409 on the 30th June, 
1854 :—viz. 80,877 in England, 11,403 in Scotland, 
and 5,672 in Ireland. The length of line open for 
traffic was 8,116 miles, and the number of stations 
2,798. The total number of persons employed on 
railroads not open, on the 30th of June, 1855, 
amounted to 38,546; the length of lime in course of 
construction being 879 miles, and the total length 
authorized, 4,481. Of these 88,546 persons, 104 
were secretaries, 16 treasurers, 181 engineers, 238 
superintendents, 55 accountants, 331 inspectors, 61 
draughtsmen, 110 clerks, 601 foremen, 216. police- 
men, 47 porters, 4,962 artificers, 31,370: labourers, 
and the remainder storekeepers, besides 171 adjuncts 








to the effect of the street.—W. F. H. 


Arcurtects. IN Botton.—In the Bolton Chronicle 
of the 16th ult. I was. struck with another of those | 
very interesting accounts that have so lately opened | 
the eyes of the profession to at least one subject con- 
nected with it, “competitions,” and which yon have 

so ably commented upon at different times, The report 

I refer to in the above paper is that of the Board of 

Guardians for the Bolton Union. It appears they are | 
proposing to erect a new union-house, and after a 

series of squabbling meetings, have come tothe resolve | 
to advertise for plans for the same. So far good; but 
of coure? these worthy individuals do not do. their | 
business by halves: the architect’s remuneration must 

form one item for their discussion, and accordingly 

they have arrived at the conclusion that & per cent. is 
far too much, and 2 per cent. is quite sufficient. I’ 
think such:conduct. as this of the Bolton guardians 
should not pass unnoticed, and 1am sure I caunot do 
better than commit the matter to your notice (know- 
ing your zeal in advocating the rights of the profes- 
sion) to benefit my: brother architects, 

om ONE OF THE VICTIMISED, 





of no special vocation. The total number of persons 
employed on all railways, open or not, was, on the 
said 30th of June last, 136,498, against 135,810 in 
1854; and of these 104,292 were employed in 
England, 17,388 in Scotland, and’ 14,818 in Ireland. 

Ecuo 1x Rooms.—A correspondent from the 
Menai Bridge asks for ‘‘ some.plan to lessen the echo 
in a school-room, the size of which is 53 feet by 30, 
14 feet to the wall-plate, and 32 feet to the ridge; 


open-timbered roof, boarded floor, the windows at 


having tumbler casements 6 feet above the floor.” 
The judicious disposal of drapery in such cases often 
lessens the evil. We understand that a very remark- 
able cure of a similar annoyance has been recently 
effected by this means in the new vestry-hall at Pad- 
dington. 

CamBripGe ArcuiTecturaL Society.—At the 
first meeting of the Lent term, held on 20th Feb- 
ruary, the Rev. W. M. Campion in the chair, some 
notes on Mediseval illumination and Missal painting 
were read by Mr. R. W. Brundrit, of Christ’s College, 


Tue Prymoutu: ScHoo. or Art.—This 
according to the local , promises to be a suc. 
cessful undertaking, ie coenindiitien at present 
provided does not meet the wants of the town, and 
the managers have been obliged to refuse admission to 
new applicants. 

Great Buast at HotyHeap.—A blast which has 
required the labour of six men for the last ten months, 
and 6} tons of powder to explode it, was Jet off in the 
quarry belonging to the new harbour works oy 
Wednesday before last, in presence of the chief engineer 
and a numerous. staff. It is calculated that the 
quantity of stone loosened by the. explosion will ‘be 
60,000 tons. 

New Cuurce in Sovrnwark.—A new. church 
is to be erected in Union-street, Blackfriars-road, one 
of the worst parts of the densely-populated parish of 
St. George the Martyr; Southwark. The new church 
will be. dedicated to St. Michael. 

Tue Homes oF THE ProrLE.—We may con- 
— — on the adoption of this. subject for 
ectures. At Darlington, a few days ago, Mr. Joseph 
— delivered a lecture “ On.Homes and Habita 

ons,” 








TENDERS 
For West Bromwich Union Workhouse. Messrs 
Briggs and Everal, architects, Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Batstone and Hunt :— 





Wilkes, Darlaston ......... eanvences £20,830 0 0 
McKenzie, Wellington............ 17,500 0 0 
Hardwick and Son, Birmingham 17,212 0 0 
Stokes, Birmingham........... we 17,177 6 O 

ilson, Handsworth. «. 16,896 0 0 
Cox and Son, Tipton............00 16,812 10 0 
Heritage, Handsworth............ 16,471 15 0 
Trow and Sons, Wednesbury... 16,083 10 3 
Parnell, Sug sanpecebsensse a0¥eee 15,089 10 4 
Ferguson, Nottingham............ 13,950 0 0 


For alteration of premises and building a warehouse for 
Messrs. W. and J. Freeman, 15, Millbank-street, West. 
minster. Mr. John Turner, architect.. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Charles Freeman :— 





McCurry, Pimlico £1,065 0 0 
Nick and Son .......ccsssccssssccsceceee 1,054 0 0 

ison, Pimlico ........c0seccereeeseree 3044 0 0 
Tombs, Westminster ....0....2s0000 00 
Wardle and Baker.,............ eocenes 900 0 0 
Greig, Pimlico ..........csssssessesees 826 0 0 
Farmer, Westminster ....... sovcrene 825 0 0 





For extensive alterations at the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital. Mr. J. Hayward, architect :— 





Moass and Bradford .,........es00 £9,3 

Stafford ....csccrssseeeee 5 9078 Q 0 
PRAROR wsnnsisissccnsessseics sovenetidebese 8,832 0 0 
Ware (accepted) ............0000 soe 7,948 0 0. 


For plastering mansion for Mr. Hartley, at Fairy-hall, 
Mottingham, Kent. Mr. Thos, Turner, architect :— 























TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ A Bell” (thanks),—“ J, P.”—" R, D. O2—" J. R. O."—"" M. ana 
N. H.”—* J. D. J.”—" E. A.” (will find: a: reply as to: clock tower 
on another page).—“ Inquirer ” (we see no reason, in the state: 
ment given, why an architect who sends in two designs should not 
receive both 1st and 2nd premium).—" J..9; 8.°—* F. W. 0."— 
“G. E.8."—‘* Subseriber from beginning.”—“ J, R.”—" A. C."— 
** 8. and KR.” —“ W. 0.” —“ FG. 8." — “GK — “ & wi 1 
“W. B. A.”— J. B.” Bells:(in type).—* J. W." (ditto). 
“ Booka.and Addresses."—We are forced 
books or finding addresses. enamel wecacet:: 
NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertis 
eo 
ments should be addressed to the * Publisher,” and not 
to the “Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 








NOTICE. 
From and after the Ist January; 1856, the entire postage 
upon all newspapers sent. to France, and Foreign countries 
vid France, must be prepaid: the stamped copy of the 
paper is of no avail, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


jo WARNER and SONS, Patentees of 
 , aceaamecaeccaiaas in the MANUFACTURE of LABGE 
J. W. & SONS having of late nt , 
years devoted much time and 
study to the long 
Bell Casting, have recently. 
invented and patented a new 
herewith, 


process connected t: ». by 
which they are enabled aoa. 
facture: Bells: of any: size, no 
or weight, of superior tone, tru 
Rg mm getter en ph ag ed 
fore been accomplished; 


egos, 
&c. cast for any size, note, or 
weigh ear 

TUNED MACHINERY. 
Stocked and wheeled 





for fixing, Old Bells recast or 
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ICAL HAND-BELLS 


tuned. to the Chromatic Séale,. 





who exhibited some magnifivent foreign specimens. 
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